+ them an act of justice and charity from their country. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
THE PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 

ter of the first settlers of the western coun- 
oon attacked in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, by an honorable member of 
that body from Rhode Island. The following eloquent 
defence of the hirdy race of Backwoodsmen, was 
made by Mr. Peyton, a member from Tennessee. A 
resolution of Mr. Chilton to appoint a select committee 
to inquire into the expediency of so extending the general 
pension law as to einbrace within its provisions those per- 
sons who were engaged in the Indian wars, down to the 
year 1794; and the amendment on it by Mr Bouldin, to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the moral effects of the 
pension system upon the community, and how far it ought 

to be abolished or repealed were under consideration. 











Jan. 16.—Mr. Peyton, of Tennessee, said he had risen 
yesterday, from the impulse of the moment not to make a 
speech, but rather to repel what he considered an imputa- 
tion cast upon men whom he had been early taught to look 
upon as patriots, most of whom are gone, than to ask for 


venerable gentleman from Rhode Island, (Mr. Bur- 
Me sodere lightly (said Mr. P.) of the early settlers of 
the West-talked of their scalps—-classed them with ‘plun- 
derers and savage murderers.” 1, sir, am proud to trace 
my origin to that race of men. Lut, sir, no pension law 
can benefit my ancestors now. It would come too late 
forthem. They never asked a pension while they lived. 
I value the reputation of that band of patriots as dearer 
than gold. You have a right to deny the survivors bread, 
but no right to cast obloquy upon their names. 

They were no “plunderers.” No, sir, they were sol- 
diers, true and pure; and a soldier never stains his hand 
with “plunder.” ‘The brave are always tender and hu- 
mane. They ‘‘plunderers!” What temptation was there 
in the frowning forest of the West to invite to ** plunder!” 

Vone, sir, none. ; 
The wild beast, and the naked savage, arined with all 
his instruments of death—the gun, the knife, the axe, and 
faggot—were the allurements held out. It was not every 
one whose taste would have led him to partake in such 
4<plunder.” I question if the gentleman, in the unre- 
strained ardor of his youth, could have been induced to 
throw a sickle in, and reap for “plunder” there. The 
harvest. sir, was often smoking cabins, murdered wives 
and children, scalped and mangled sires. ‘They “‘murde- 
rers?” They left their firesides and patrimonial farms in 
Carolina and Virginia, to protect our mothers from mur- 
der—from savage torture; and, sir, the social and domes- 
tic virtues found an asylum in the forest. ‘he strongest 
rampart was thrown around them—the chivalry of these 
men. And this reflection soothed and quieted the pang 
which wrung their bosoms when they stood upon the last 
hill which overlooked their homes, where youthful feeling 
clung and hovered. 

What! cast an imputation upon the name of Boon, Rob- 
inson, and Spen and their brave compeers’! Clase 
‘these men with the savage, in want of honor and human- 
ity! They were patriots, benefactors of the West, who 
deserved to live in marble, and not to be remembered with 
reproach and scorn. 

The history of Boon and Robinson ia known. Robin- 
fon was to Tennessee, what” Boon was to Kentucky. 
Spenser, who has been referred to by my friend and col- 
league (Mr. Dickinson) was the first white man who epent 
a winter in my native county, (Summer county.) He 
lived in the hollow of atree at Bledsoe’s Lick, alone, sur- 
rounded by the savages, and no other of his race on that 
side of the mighty mountains which lay between him and 
his native Carolina. When the spring opened, and the 
desert bloomed around him he returned, described the 
country, its game, its fertility, and its rich inviting love- 
liness. His neighbors went; he was their pilot; he killed 
their meat; he stood sentry while they slept. Thus he 

spent his time for years. At last, upon the hill which 

bears his name, he fell—valiantly fell, fighting between the 
women and the ambushed savage. His flesh was devour- 


until an old man the companion of his youth, collect- 
ed them together, and placed them in a cave, where 
they are yet. No marble pillar marks the spot; but na- 
ture, in that proud hill, which rears its head above the 
clouds, has raised for him a grander monument than man 
can raise. Itis Spenser’s Hill, and will so remain forev- 
er. But sir, he Was io**plunderer,” but a generous kind, 
and hospitable man. He would divide his meat, to the 
last morsel, with a hungry dog. He was no * murderer,” 
but a soldier, who would defend himself and friend; fit to 
have stood by Bruce, Leonidas, or Kosciusco. 

Boon and Spenser thought that nature did not intend 
that mighty West—all that valley which is watered by the 
‘* King of Floods,” and its tributary streams, to be kept 
forever for the savage war dance, a wild hunting ground. 
I know, that some few gentlemen have always differed 
with them, and have opposed emigration to the west, and 
looked with jealousy upon its rising prospects—have sav- 
ed their sympathy for the red man, and their spears and 
darts for the white man. I never could understand such 
enlarged patriotic sympathy, much less did I expect to 
find one réady to pierce the dead. I agree with Boon and 
Spenser, that the West should have been settled, and how 
was that to be accomplished! My answer is, by just such 
men as did effect it, and such a race we shall neve? see 
again: so resolutely brave, so pure and warm in patriotism, 
so kind to one another, (1 wish their spirit filled these le- 
gislative halls.) so patient under all the pangs of war, and 
wants, and wretchedness. Women then were more than 
soldiers. ’ 

1 question, sir, if old Mrs. Buchanan did not distinguish 
herself in these ‘*petty feuds,” of which the gentleman 
seems never to have heard, as much as that worthy and 





venerable man has done in all the mighty struggles 
through which his country has passed. Women then, sir, 
would come around, with bullets in their aprons, encour- 
aging their husbands, sons, and brothers. They would 
hold an aching hand, or bind a bleeding wound, and all this 
was in the service of the country in the war of the revo- 
lution. 

‘The gentleman seems to be uninformed of the early oc- 
currences of the West, and look&’ down with scorn upon 
the struggles there. J could refer him to a man who would 
be able to supply his want of local knowledge—a venera- 
ble man about his own age—his name is Gennings—Ed- 
|mund Gennings. He was in Dunmore’s war; fought all 
day long in the battle of the Point at Big Kenhawa. The 
gentleman no doubt remembers that battle; it was fought 
in 1774, just twenty years before Wayne’s victory in 1794. 
But, sir, this old soldier, bent by war and time, is a wan- 
derer, without a home—I left him in my district when I 
came away—he performed an exploit in the Nickajack 
expedition worthy of a monument. Now, sir, perhaps 
that gentleman never heard of Nickajick; if*so, he should 
talk no more of Indian wars, in the West, but keep close 
upon the borders pf Rhode Island. Whitley was at Nick- 
ajack—brought down his soldiers from Kentucky, and 
joined Robinson at the French Lick Station, (now Nash- 
ville.) There are men alive, and now upon this floor, who 
can attest that Whitley deserves not to be degraded to the 
level of a savage; he was the patriot of two wars. But, 
sir, Edmund Genninge—he swam a river in the dark, a 
mile in width, (the Tennessee below the Muscle Shoals,) 
and went into an Indian town, which lined its banks, with 
one companion only—ascertained its strength, and brought 
the canoes over to Robinson and Whitley. His compan- 
ion was Joshua Thomas. He went the way which the 
gentleman seems to think was right, for he was scalped— 
a truer soldier never lived or died. That gentleman may 
think such men ‘murderers’ and *plunderers,’ and that itis a 
bad example to reward or even admire them. But, sir, 1 
rank them with the bravest of the brave-—the most de- 
serving of the revolutionary soldiers. 

Mr. Speaker, if I were to ask you to point me to the 
most cruel, bloody, and vindictive of all the mother coun- 
try’s acts, which marked her war upon the colonies, what 
would be the answer! That she excited the savages, un- 
kenelled the blood-hounds of the forest, who knew no mer- 
cy, who spared neither age nor sex, to war, upon the 
American*people. ‘Jn the issue which was made before 
high heaven,” ‘whether England should rule or Ameri- 
ca be free,” were not the savases used as instruments and 








ed, and his bones bleached and mouldered in the woods, 





allies of Great Britain to subjugate the colonies! Was it 


agest Where did this vindictive and unrelenting policy 
fall most heavily! Upon the West, and, sir, the West 
met it, as she has since met perils from the same quarter, 
and as I trust she will ever meet them, come from where 
they may. Py 

It was patriotic in Washington to resist the civilized 
armies of Great Britain, but not so in Boon to resist her 
genlle and persuasive instruments of savage warfare in the 
West. What kept back the depredations of these allies 
from the interior! The best of ramparts for a nation’s 
safety—the chivalry of its frontier citizens. And, sir, 
shall such a race of men, who achieved so much, be brand- 
ed with epithets!—have their scalps put, in the country’s 
estimation, against an Indian scalp, their humanity against 
the humanity of an Indian, their honor against the honor 
of a savage, while other soldiers of the revolution have 
won for themselves immortal honor, and freedom for their 
country! No, sir; it is not just totreat them so. If any 
soldier of the revolution should stand in patriotic merit 
above another, it is he who fought the solitary fight in far 
distant parts. No flag like that—[pointing to tie flag in 
the house]—no spirit-stirring fife and drum to cheer him 
on—no Washington to lead him up in confidence to battle 
—no pay, no arms, no amunition furnished—nor clothes 
nor meat—his name upon no roll—he fights from high im- 
pulse and love of country—not for pay nor ‘‘plunder;” and 
if he falls, no stone to tell the spot—no book is written 
about him; but if a monument at all, it is left by the hand 
of a hunter, carved in. the bark of the tree that shades his 
grave. And if he lives, and is old and poor, a wanderer 
trom house to house, there 1s no pension for him. No, sir, 
no pension. Why!. His name is not enrolled in a book. 

And was not heywho found his own arms, and grappled 
with the foe in the deep forest, in that sacred cauge which 
won so much for man, without the aid of any thing but va- 
lor—was not he a soldjer of the revolution, standing on 
prouder ground than i@he had been drafted, and forced to 
follow his commander and that glorious banner—{pointing 
again to the flag in the house.] 

Jan. 17.—Mr. Peyton continued his remarks in reply to 
Mr. Burges, as follows, I have but a few observations to 
offer in addition to those I made yesterday. My intention 
has never been to make an argument upon the question now 
under consideration. Nothing was farther from my 
thoughts or wishes than to have found it necessary for 
me to say a word upon the subject. I expected to have 
given a silent vote. And, J assure the house, I feel less 
anxious to obtain a pension for the early emigrants to the 
West. (richly, as I think, they merit it) than to save their 
memory from censure and reproach—and show that it 
would not be wrong in itself, nor the example demorali- 
zing, for them to receive their country’s notice and its gra- 
titude. And now, sir, after all has been said, a vote of 
this house, recognising them to be what I contend they 
are, soldiers of the revolution, would be, to those who 
live, the proudest day of their existence, and a grateful 
tribute of regard to those who are no more. It would 
carry joy and gladness to their bosoms, and afford the 
means of independence to those who scorn to live on pri- 
vate charity. But, sir, the gentleman from Rhode Island 
speaks with contempt and censure of those petty feuds 
and private wars, which raged on the western frontiers, 
What does the gentleman mean by petty feuds and private 
wars! Does he call that the petty private war which rag- 
ed unceasingly for more than twenty years!—which called 
forth all the savage tribes from Georgia to Canada? Yes, 
sir, bands united into armies of painted warriors, counting 
thousands. If that gentleman had been in Buchanan’s 
station when it was surrounded by more than seven hund-” 
¥éd Creeks and Shawnees, with only nineteen men and a 
few resolute women togdefend the fort, I question whether 
it would have struck him as a petty feud, or inglorious de- 
fence. Sir, Tecumseh, since the most celebrated wWarrio- 
of the Red mén, then but a boy, wasthere. This fact i 
learned from the grand daughter of General Robinson, 2 
western Jady who unites the spirit of her ancestor wit 
taste and learning. Why is it that the gentleman’s syia- 
pathies are all with the red men! sir, at that time the 
were as a hundred to one when compared with the whitee, 
They used their superior strength most barbarously—gt 
all their camps were to be seen stakes with human skele- 
tons hanging around them—some small and short—infant 
which had perished with their mothers. 














not a part of our revolutionary struggle to resist those sav- 


The gentleman spoke of retaliation—did he ever hes 
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of a white man’s torturing a female or infant Indian? If 
he has, I beg the gentleman to set it down as false; cow- 
ards and barbarians only ere capable of misusing those 
whom it is the duty of men to protect. Sir, no coward 
ever showed his face there. He spoke of retaliation, and| 
seems to think it the duty of the Government to discour-| 
age it, as practised in the West. Was not the gentleinan| 
in favor of privateering during the late war! Did he not 
think it right in his own state to fit out privateers of war 
to capture merchant vessels—not that those vessels had 
done them any wrong, but because their nation was at war 
with outs? Yet the gentleman’s patriotic blood curdles 
in his veins at the thought that a rude backwoodsman, 
with a cabin just sufficient to shelter his family, and a 


most of you, who were born in the city, for my Buckeyism 
belongs to the country, a better soil for rearing Buckeyes 
than the town, 

My first remembrances are ef a Buckeye cabin, in the 
depths of a cane brake, on one of the tributary brooks of 
Licking river; for whose waters, as they flow into the 
Ohio, opposite our city, I feel some degree of affection.— 
At the date of these recollections, the spot where we are 
now assembled, was a Beech and Buckeye grove ; no doubt 
altogether unconscious of its approaching fate. Thus, I 
am a Buckeye by engrafting or rather by inoculation, be- 
ing only in the bud, when ] began to draw my nourish- 
ment from the depths of a Buckeye bowl. 

The tree which you have toasted, Mr. President, has 


poney to pack in meat for his support, when robbed of all)/the distinction of being one of a family of plants, but a 


by the harrassing allies of a powerful nation at war with 
his country, should retake his horse or take another, not 


by atttacking a defenceless neutral, but at the hazard of||ciass Meptandria. 


his life. Retaliation, indeed! How could Boon retaliate, 


few species of which exist on the earth. ‘They constitute 


the genus /Esculus of the botanists, which belongs to the 


Now the latter, a Greek phrase, signi- 
fies seven men; and there happen to be exactly seven spe- 


in 1776, when his daughter and the Miss (Falloways were || cies of the genus—thus they constitute the seven wise men 
carried prisoners, by the savages, fur, far into the deep||of the woods; in pruof of which, | may mention, that 


eane-tangled wilderness! What, catch and kill an Indian 
girl! Could Boon do that! No; no more than he could 
give up his Geftrade—not of Wyoming, but of Boonsbo- 
rough. ‘l'hey must be saved from the stake and flames! 
He raised his friends and resolutely followed on; he fought 
and won a battle, and brought the trembling captives home 
to their mothers. He talked of private wars and petty 
feuds. The lives of a few soldiers were prized at that 
day inthe West, and when they fell they were greatly | 
missed. The West, weak, and faint, and bleeding, and| 
scarce of soldiers. Let us examine, and see if these wars} 
were so private as the gentleman seems to think. From} 
1783 to 1790 the lors of property was immense. ‘There| 
were killed and wounded and taken prisoners 1500 men, | 
women, and children, ‘This is the estimate made of the 
loas, in seven years of that war, which raged with un- 
ceasing fury for more than twenty years upon that harras- 
sed people, which the gentleman may learn, if he ever 
reads a book published on the other side of the Allegha- 
nies. 

But, sir, as to the services performed by these hunters: 
At the most gloomy period of the revolution, when des- 
pair clouded the brow of the patriot, and hundreds were 
locking to the British standard, giving up their liberty 
and their country’s independence as gone forever—when 
Cornwallis was inthe centre, and Furguson had taken 
his position near the mountains in Carolina, encouraging | 
the tories and dispiriting the whigs—who drove that| 
British General from his post! ”t'was the hunters of Wa-| 
taga. ‘They pursued him with the impetuosity of a moun-| 
tain torrent for thirty-six hours, stopping only an hour for| 
refreshment at the Cowpens. At King’s Mountain, they | 
overtook the royal army drawn “Uj upon its summit. | 
Who climbed the steep, and dragged down the tyrant 
power, and, by the bold exploit, not only cheered the| 
drooping spirits of the whigs, and carried terror to the 
tories, but made Cornwallis quail and retreat! Sir, when| 
that conflict began, the mountain appeared volcanic: 
there flashed along its summit, and around its base. and| 
up its sides, one long sulphurous blaze. That [pointing | 
to the eagle and flag of the house,] cagle’s eye shone bright} 
in victory, that banner tloated proudly out. Hustories| 
give this as the must patriotic and illustrious achievement | 
of the revolution. And, sir, need I tell that gentleman, | 
who has at last noticed Marshall’s history, that it was} 
achieved by the hunters of the West, without the aid, or 
even the knowledge of Government. And upon that} 
proud mount still let them stand. Who would drag them| 
down to the low estate ef savages? Who would texr one} 
laurel from their brow! Hf you can’t spare, for those who} 
live the means of living, be it so; the West will feed her| 
patriarchal soldicrs—they are old and few. When they! 
ire gone, may their manties fall to warm the patriot’s bo- | 
som, and nerve tie soldiers arm. But you dare not re-| 
proach them; their honor and patriotic worth is our richest 
inheritance; and, sir, we wil hug and defend it as our 
country’s honor. Let the war-worn soldier, when pres-| 
sed to live, and disappointed in his expectations here, 
look tothe West; it is what his country has done in the 
hour of her peril and day of her distress. 














TUE BUCKETE CELEBRATION. 


— 
} 


The fifth of the regular toasts at the Buckeye Dinner, | 
was—" The siuthor of the Picture of Cincinnati.” 
| 

Dr. Daaxe being present as an invited guest, he arose, | 
and after returning thanks to the meeting, and alluding to} 
a description of tue Buckeye, in the Picture of Cincin-| 
nati, asked permission to say something on the fitness of 
that tree, to be acknowledged as the emblem of those} 
whom he addressed, which he did, as follows: 


Mr. Presipext ann Youne GentTLemen: 


Being born in the East, I am not quite a native of the 
yalley of the Ohio, and, therefore, am not a Buckeye by 


there is not another family of plants on the whole earth, 
that possess these talismanic attributes of wisdom. But 
this isnot all. Of the seven species, our emblem-tree was 
discovered last—it is the youngest of the family—the sev- 
euth son! and who does not known the manifold virtues 
of aseventh son! 

Neither Europe nor Africa has a single native species of 
/Esculus, and Asia but one. This is the vEsculus Hippo- 
castinum or Horsechesnut. Nearly three hundred years 
since, a minister from one of the courts of Western Eu- 
rope to that of Russia, found this tree growing in Moscow, 
whither it had been brought from Siberia. He was struck 
with its beauty, and naturalized it in his own country.— 
It spread with astonishing rapidity over that part of the 
continent. and crossing the channel, became one of the fa- 
vorite shade trees of our English ancestors. But the op- 
pressions and persecutions recounted in the address of 
your young orator, compelled them to cross the vcean and 
become exiled from the tree, whose beautiful branches 
overhung their cottage doors, 

When they reached this continent, did they find their 
favorite shade tree, or any other species of the family, to 
supply its place in their affections! They did not—they 
could not ; as from Jamestown to Plymouth, the soil is too 
barren to nourish this epicurean plant. Doubtless, their 
first impulse was to seek it in the interior; but there the 
Indian still had his home, and they were compelled to lan- 
guish on the sands of the sea board. ‘The revolution came 
and passed away: it was a political event, and men still 
hovered on the coast; but the revolving year at length un- 
folded the map of the mighty West, and our fathers began 
to direct their footsteps thitherward. They took breath 
on the eastern base of the Alleghany mountain, without 
having found the object of their pursuits ; then scaled its 
lofty summits—threaded its deep and craggy detiles—de- 
scended its western slopes—but still sought in vain. The 
hand of destiny, however, seemed to be upon them ; and, 
boldly penetrating the unbroken forests of the Ohio, a- 
midst savages and beasts of prey, they finally built their 
‘half-ficed camps’ beneath the Buckeye tree. All their 
hereditary and traditional feclings were now gratifiel.— 
They had not, to be sure, found the Horsechesnut, which 
embellished the paths of their forefathers; but a tree of 
the same funily, of grexter size and equal beauty, and, 
like themselves, a native of the new world. Who, of this 
young assembly, has a heart so cold, as not to sympathize 
in the joyous emotions which this discovery must have 
raised! It acted on them like a charm,—therr flagging 
pulses were quickened, and their imaginations warmed. 
They thought not of returning, but sent back pleasant 
messag ‘s, and invited their friends to follow. Crowds 


| from every state in the Union soon pressed forward, and, in 


a single age,the native land of the Buckeye, became the 
Enterprise was animated; new ideas 
beld schemes were planned and 


home of millions. 
came into men’s minds; 
executed ; new communities organized; political states 
established ; and the wilderness transformed, as if by en- 
chantment. 

Such was the power of the Buckeye wand ; and its in- 
fluence has not been limited to the West. We may fear- 
lessly assert, that it has been felt over the whole of our 
cominen country. ‘Till the time when the Buckeye tree 
was discovered, slow indeed had been the progress of soci- 
ety in the new world. With the exception of the revolu- 
tion, but little had been achieved, and but little was in 
prospect. Since that era, society has been progressive, 
higher destinies have been unfolded, and a reactive Buck- 
eve influence. perceptible to all acute observers, must 
continue to assist in elevating our beloved country among 
the nations of the earth. 

Every native of the valley of the Ohio, should feel 
proud of the appellation, which, from the infancy of our 
settlements, has been conferred upon him; for the Buck- 
eye has mony qualities which may be regarded as typical 
of a noble character. 

It is not merely a native of the West, but peculiar to it; 
has received trom the Botanists the specific name of Ohio- 








birth, 


Still I] might claim to be a greater Buckrye than 


ensis, and is the only tree of our whole forest, that does 








not grow elsewhere. What other tree could be so fit 
emblem of our native population? = 

From the very beginning of emigration, it has been a 
friend to the ‘new comers.’ Delighting in the richest 
soils, they soon learned to take counsel from it, in the me 
lection of their lands, and it never yet proved faithless to 
any one who confided in it. . 

When the first ‘log cabin > was to be hastily put up, the 
softness and lightness of its wood. made it preciaus- for 
in those times laborers were few, and axes once broken in 
harder timber, could not be repaired. 

When the infant Buckeyes came forth, to render these 
solitary cabins vocal and make them instinct with life 
cradles were necessary, and they could not be so easily 
dug out of any other tree. Thousands of men and women 
who are now active and respectable performers on the 
great theatre of western society, were once rocked jp 
Buckeye troughs. , 

In those early days, when a boundless and lofty wilder. 
ness overshadowed every habitation, to destroy the trees 
and make way for the growth of corn, was the great ob- 
ject,—hic labor, hoc opus erat. Now, the lands where 
the Buckeye abounded, were from the special softness of 
its wood, the easiest of all others to ‘clear,’ and in this 
way it afforded valuable, though negative assistance to the 
‘ first settlers.’ 

Foreign sugar was then unknown in these regions, and 
our reliance for this article as for many others, was on the 
abounding woods. In reference to this sweet and indis. 
pensable acquisition, the Buckeye lent us positive aid; 
for it was not only the best wood of the forests for troughs, 
but every where grew side by side with the graceful and 
delicious sugar maple. 

We are now assembled on a spot, which is surrounded 
by vast warehouses, filled to overflowing with the earthen 
and iron, domestic utensils of China, Birmingham, Shef. 
field, and I should add the great western manufacturing 
town, at the head of our noble river. The poorest and 
obscurest family in the lind, may be, and are, in fact, ad- 
equately supplied. How different was the condition of 
the early emigrants! A journey of a thousand miles, 


rous pioneer to bring with him little more than the Indi- 
an or the Arab carries from place to place—his wife and 
children. Elegances were unknown, even articles of 
pressing necessity were few in number, and when lost or 
broken could not be replaced. In that period of’ trying de- 
privation, to what quarter did the ¢ first settlers’ turn their 
inquiring andanxious eyes! ‘To the Buckeye—yes, gen- 
tlemen, to the Buckeye tree; and it proved a friend in- 
deed, because, in the simple and expressive language of 
those early times, it was ‘a friend in need.’ Hats were 
manufactured of its fibres—the tray for the delicious 
‘pone’ and ‘johnny-cake ’—the venison trencher—the 
noggin—the spoon—and the huge, white family bow] for 
mush and milk, were carved from its willing trunk; and 
the finest ‘ boughten’ vessels could not have imparted a 
more delicious flavor, or left an impression so enduring,.— 
He who has ever been concerned in the petty brawls, the 
frolic and the fun of a family of young Buckeyes around 
the great wooden bowl, overtlowing with the ‘ milk of hu- 
man kindness,’ will carry the sweet remembrance to his 
grave. 

Thus, beyond all the trees of the land, the Buckeye was 
associated with the family circle,—penctrating its privacy, 
facilitating its operations, and augment its enjoyments.— 
Unlike many of its loftier associates, it did not bow its 
head and wave its arms at a haughty distance; but might 
be said to have held gut the right hand of fellowship; for, 
of all the trees of our forest, it is the only one with five 
leaflets arranged on one stciu—an expressive symbol of 
the human hand. 

Mr. Prestpent ano Gentiemen: I beg you to pardon 
the enthusiasm which betrays me into continued tresspas- 
ses on your patience. As anold friend of the Buckeye 
tree, I feel, that to be faithful, I must dwell still longer on 
its virtues. 

The original, ¢ ditty’ which has just been sung with so 
much animation, sets forth in homely but hearty phrases, 
some of its figurative characters. Let me in humble 
prose, recount a few of thein with others not yet ¢ said or 
sung. 

In all our woods, there is not a tree so hard to kill as 
the Buckeye. The deepest ‘ girdling’ does not ‘ deaden’ 
it, and even after it is cut down and worked up into the 
side of a cabin, it will send out young branches—deno- 
ting to all the world, that Beexeyes are not easily con- 
/quered, and could with ditiiculty be destroyed. 

The Buckeye has generally been condemned as unfit for 
|fuel, but its very incombustibility has been found an ad- 
|vantage; for no tree of the forest 1s equally valuable for 
|*backlogs,’ which are the sive qua non of every good 
cabin fire. Thus treated, it may be finally, though slow- 
lly, burnt; when another of its virtues immediately ap- 
|pears, as no other tree of our woods affords so great 8 
quantity of alkali; thus there is piquancy in its very - 
ashes! 

The bark of our emblem-plant has some striking prop- 
erties. Under a proper method and use, it is said to be 





over wild and rugged mountains, permitted the adventusig 
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efficacious in the cure of ague and fever, but —— 
employed, it proves a violent emetic; which may int — 
that he who tampers with a Buckeye, will not do it wit 
rhe uit of the Buckeye offers much to interest _— 
The capsule or covering of the nut, is beset w ith s - 
prickles, which, incautiously grasped, will a es = 
the aggressor to let go his hold. The nut is = we y 
the most beautiful of all which our teeming woods rings 
forth; and in many parts of the country 18 made subser- 
rient to the military educatiou of our sons; who, assem- 
bling in the ¢ muster field,’ (where their fathers and elder 
brothers are learning to be militia-men) divide themselves 
into armies, and pelt each other with Buckeye balls; a 
military exercise at least as instructive as that which 
their seniors perform with Buckeye sticks. The inner 
eovering of the nut is highly astringent. Its substance, 
when grated down, is soapy, and has been used to cleanse 
fine fabrics in the absence of good soap. Whenthe pow- 
der is washtd, a large quantity of starch is obtained, 
which might if times of scarcity could arise, in a land so 
fertile as the native soil of this tree, be used for food. The 
water employed for this purpose, holds in solution an ac- 
tive medicinal agent, which"unwarily swallowed, proves a 
poison; thus again, admonishing those who would attempt 
to ‘use up’ a Buckeye, that they may repent of their 
rashness. 

Who has not looked with admiration on the fine foliage 
of the Buckeye in early spring, while the more sluggish 
tenants of the forest, remain torpid in their winter quar- 
ters; and what tree in all our wild woods, bears a flower 
which can be compared with that of our favorite? We 
may fearlessly challenge for it the closest comparison. Its 
early putting forth, and the beauty of its leaves and blos- 
soms, are appropriate types of our native population, 
whose rapid and beautiful development, will not be denied 
by those whom I now address, nor disproved by a refer- 
ence to their character. 

Finally, the Buckeye derives its name from the resem- 
blance of its nut to the eye of the buck, the finest organ of 
our noblest wild animal; while the name itself, is com- 
pounded of a Welch and a Saxon word, belonging there- 
fore to the oldest proportions of our vernacular tongue, 
and connecting us with the primitive stocks, of which our 
fathers were but scions planted in the new world. 

But, Mr. President and Gentlemen, I must dismiss this 
fascinating topic. My object has been to show the pecu- 
liar fitness of the Buckeye to be made the symbol-tree of 
our native population. This arises from its many excel- 
lent qualities. Other trees have greater magnitude, and 
stronger trunks. ‘They are the Hercules of the forest; 
and like him of old, who was distinguished only for phys- 
ical power, they are remarkable chiefly for their mechani- 
cal strength. Far different is it with the Buckeye, which 
does not depend on brute force to effect its objects; but 
exercises, as it were, a moral power, and admonishes all 
who adopt its name, to rely upon intellectual cultivation, 
instead of bodily prowess. ; 

Permit me, Mr. President and Gentlemen, to give you 
the following sentiment: 

Tue Buckeyes of the West.—Theirs is the only pow- 
er which can permanently unite the Hemlock of the North 
and the Palmetto of the South, in the same national arbor. 

LAST MOMENTS OF EMINENT MEN. 

The fifth article in the last number of the North Amer- 
ican Review, is on the last moments of eminent men. 
The following paragraphs are extracts. 

Lorenzo de Medici. upon his death bed, sent for Savon- 
arola to receive his confession and grant him absolution. 
The severe anchorite questioned the dying sinner with un- 
sparing rigor. ‘ Do you believe entirely in the mercy of 
God!’ «Yes I feel it inmy heart.’ ‘Are yon truly rea 
dy to restore all the possessions which you have unjustly 
acquired!’—The dying duke hesitated; he counted up in 
his mind the sums which he had hoarded; delusion whis- 
pered that nearly all were the acquisition of honest inven- 
tions; self-love suggested that the sternest censor would 
take but little from his opulence. The pains of hell were 
threatened if he denied; and he gathered courage to reply, 
that he was ready to make restitution. Once more the 
unyielding priest resumed his inquisition. ‘ Will you re- 
sign the sovereignty of Florence, and restore the democra- 
cy of the republic!’ Lorenzo, like Macbeth, had acqui- 
red acrown; but, unlike Macbeth, he saw sons of his own, 








about to become his successors. He gloried in the hope 
of being the father of princes, the founder of a line of | 
hereditary sovereigns. Should he resign this brilliant | 
hope? Should he be dismayed by the wild words of a vis- 
lonary? Should he tremble at the threats of a confessor? | 
Should he stoop to die as a merchant when he had reign- 
ed asa monarch? No! though hell itself were opening 
beneath his bed. ‘Not that! I cannot part with that.’ 
Savonarolo left his bedside with indignation, and Lorenzo 
died without shrift. 

_The coward dies panic-stricken; the superstitious man 
dies with visions of terror floating before his fancy. We 
know an instance of a man, who was so terrified by the 








@pprehension of eternal wo, that he hurried as if to meet it, 


and in his despair, cut his throat. The phenomenon was 
strange; but the fact is unquestionable. The giddy, that 


‘|are near a precipice, totter towards a brink, which they 


would shun. Every body remembers the atheism and bold 
sensuality of the septuagenarian Alexander VI. History 
hides her face, and she relates his destestable and scanda- 
lous vices; she hides her face that her blushes of humanity 
may not be visible. And the name of his natural son, 
Cesar Borgia, is a proverb; a synonym for the most vi- 
cious incarnation of unqualified selfishness. Now learn 
from one story the infinite baseness of a cowardly nature. 
Borgia had, by the most solemn oaths, induced the Duke 
of Gravina, Oliverotto, Vitellozzo Vitelli, and another, to 
meet him in Senigaglia, for the purpose of forming a trea- 
ty. The truth of the tale is attested by Macchiavelli.— 
Treachery was prepared, the order was issued for the 
massacre of Oliverotto and Vitelli. Will it be believed? 
Vitelli, as he expired, begged of the infamous Borgia, his 
assassin, to obtain of Alexander a dispensation for his 
omissions; a release from purgatory. Can there be great- 
er human weakness! 

Yet the death-bed of Cromwell himself was not free 
from superstition. He asked when near his end, if the 
elect could never fall. ‘Never,’ replied Godwin the 
preacher. ‘Then am I safe,’ said the man, whose last 
years had been stained by cruelty and tyranny; ‘ then am 
I safe, for I am sure I was once in a state of grace.’ 

Ximenes, to the last, languished from disappointment 
at the loss of power and the want of royalfavor. A smile 
from Louis would have cheered the death-bed of Racine. 
They were the victims of a weak passion, which was not 
gratified and which they could not subdue. 

In a brave mind the love of honor endures to the last. 
‘ Don’t give up the ship,’ cried Lawrence, as his life blood 
was flowing in torrents. Abimelech groaned that he fell 
ignobly by the hand of a woman. We knew a man, who 
expressed in his last moments more apprehension, lest his 
fortune should not be enough to pay his debts, than sym- 
pathy for the approaching poverty of his family. ‘The 
sense of honor was piqued; he feared his good name would 
suffer among those, whose confidence in him had exceeded 
his ability of requital. We have ever admired the gal- 
lant death of Sir Richard Grenville, who ina single ship, 
encountered a numerous fleet; and when mortally woun- 
ded, husbanded his strength until he could snmmon his 
victors to hear testimony of his courage and patriotism. 
‘ Here die I, Richard Greenville, with a joyous and quiet 
mind, for that I have ended my life as a true soldier ought 
to do, fighting for his country, queen, religion, and honor.’ 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


POETIC GREETING, 
FROM THE EMIGRANTS IN THE WEST, TO THEIR NATIVE 
BRETHREN.* 


BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ, 


Children of the bold and daring, 
Offspring of undaunted sires, 

While the banquet ye are sharing, 
Hear the strain this day inspires. 

Pilgrims from the land of strangers, 
We have sought the blooming West, 

Puschas‘d by your fathers’ dangers, 
Hallow’d by your fathers’ rest! 

Though our natal stars are shining, 
Far from where this blue wave rolls, 

Still, with yours our hearts entwining, 
Own the brotherhood of souls. 


Oh! high and lofty be the lay 

That greets you on this joyous day; 
Hark! tothe gratulating strain, 

That sweeps across the distant main, 
And echoing o’er the ancient hills, 
From the chill north triumphant breaks, 
Floats o’er the sunny-hosomed lakes, 
And this wide vale with music fills! 


Not fifty times the forest flower 
Has bloom’d and wither’d since the hour 
When those, who now amid you stand, 
The honor’d elders of the land, 
On whose firm brows gleams living frost, 
Like snow upon tle green hill’s side, 
Ohio’s shaded waters cross‘d, 
In the high flush of youthful pride. 
The unshorn forest o’er them wav’d, 
Dark, dense as at creation’s birth,— 
The free winds round them wildly raved— 
Their tent the boughs—their couch, the earth. 
Where now this queenly city towers, 
They pillow’d their unshelter’d heads, 
And watch’d the red man’s dipping oars, 
Where commerce now her banner spreads. 
Sut deeper horrors gather’d o'er 
The heroes of your sister shore; 
Oh! listen to the mournful sound, 
That echoes from yon ‘bloody ground!” 
Like gales through autumn woods that sigh, 
The voice of other years rolls nigh; 





* This beautiful poem was read at the late Buckeye celebration, at the 
request of the presiding officer, by Epwarp Kina, Esq. who had been re. 
quested by the authoress to convey it to the meeting, as a greeting in be- 
half of the emigrants in the West to their native brethren. It was read 
immediately after the following toast by the committee of arrangements. 

“The Emigrants—Whether from sister states or foreign climes, may 
they find peace and plenty beneath the shade of the Buckeye,” 
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It tells of manhood’s pride taid low, 

Beneath the ambush’d Indian’s bow, 

Of butcher’d innocence—the bud 

Of infant beauty, crush’d in blood! 


Kind memory bid thy veiling mantle fall, 

Let not thy wizard wand such scenes recall! 
Shades of the dead! in deathless honor sleep— 
Ye sow'd in tears—your sons in glory reap; 
Rejoice ye veteran pioneers: who bore 

The toil and burden of the days of yore; 

Rich is the heritage your children claim— 

A high example and a spotless name:— 

They cluster round you in life’s glowing prime, 
Their hearts unfrosted by the snows of time; 
As the young saplings of the forest bend, 
Where the broad oaks their elder boughs extend, 
And when the sear leaves flutter in the blast, 
Round the gray trunk, luxurious honors cast. 


Brothers of our adopted West, 
On you exalted honors rest! 
In the deep wilderness, your sires 
First rais’d this city’s heavenward spires, 
And based upon the unbless‘d sod, 
The temples of the living God. 
The germs of science, genius, taste, 
They laid in the uncultured waste, 
And hallow’d with the christian’s prayer, 
The wild beast’s then untrodden lair. 
Be yours, or rather ours the task, 
(This sacred fellowship we ask) 
A nobler monument to build, 
Whose walls, immortal! rays shall gild; 
And when life’s sunset hues shall fall 
Calm o'er the landscape of your youth, 
And ye, this glowing hour recal,— 
The great, the elevating truth, 
That ye to nations yet unborn, 
A priceless heritage shall leave, 
That genius weeping o’er your urn, 
The wreath of gratitude will weave,— 
Shall light the darkest shades of even, 
And antedate the dawn of heaven! 


Sires revered—and veterans hoary, 
Yours the honors of this day; 

Sons of freedom—heirs of glory, 
Swell with us, the choral lay. 





WHAT IS DEATH. 


What is death? I asked an infant, 
Clinging to its mother’s breast; 

The cherub’s eye turned in an instant 
Upwards to its holy rest. 

Around its lip a smile was playing, 
And a tear-drop wet its eye; 

Emile and tear seem'’d mingling—say ing, 
«“Itis not hard for me to die.” 


What is death? I asked of Childhood, 
Gaily sporting by the side 

Of a stream that through the wildwood, 
Wandered to the ocean’s tide. 

He smiled not at the thought of leaving 
Early pleasures, rich and fair— 

He wept not, but his bosom heaving, 
Told the sigh was working there. 


What is death? I asked the blooming 
Youth, upon whose brow the sun 

In glory dawned, his path illuming, 
Pointing to his manhood on; 

He stopped awhile, and pondered fearful 
O'er his pastime failing now; 

The hopes of youth grew dim and tearful, 
Wither’d on that sunny brow. 


What is death? I asked the pleasures, 
Crowding round young Manhood’s path; 
He turned upon those fading treasures, 
Startled at the name of death. 
His eyes were glazed in gloomy sadness, 
His heart was flushed with fee!ing fraught, 
His frenzied brain strove in its madness, 
To steep its sense in burning thought. 


What is death? I asked the beauty, 
Treading fancy’s fulsome road, 
Unmindful of a daily duty, 
That she owed herself and God, 
She stood awhile, was thoughtful—restive — 
Scalding tears poured from her eyes; we 
Scenes around so flatt’ring, festive, 
Hardly she could sacrifice. 


What is death? I asked a parent, 
About whose heart a weight of woe, 
That seem'd upon her life inherent, 
Hung to lay the sufferer low. 
She clasped her infant to the bosom, 
Not the fear of death could move, 
Loth to leave the tender blossom 
Of her deep enduring love. 


What is death? I asked a miser, 
Hoarding still his golden store; 

Scarcely of his gems the wiser; 
Grasping eagerly for more. 

Terror fierce his face distorted, 
Ghastly grew his look and grim, 

He with life had quickly parted, 
If his gold could follow him. 


What is death? I asked a weary 
Man, whose life was wasting fast 
“Tt is,” said he “beyond this dreary 
World, to gain a home at last.” 
T o that home my feet are tending, 
Whither all my steps have prest, 
My body soon shall hail its ending 
My spirit, its eternal rest. s 
Baltimore, Md. 
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FELLOWS. ner, these silly grammarians say that the adjective is used 
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To call a man Fellow is no great compliment; but there ||to express the quality of the substantive; whereas, in ty p Argan rg pg shenecnsnes a wi he oa 
are certain epithets attached to the word, by which it is |\truth the substantive is used to express the quality of the|| Austria, in fact, has been y-eight nage 4 andykes,— 
rencered more than tolerable, and becomes acceptable, || adjective; for what, in the name of common sense, is the|ler nation on the pete. ey ve gay mle every oth- 
and even complimentary; yet, perhaps, after all, whep we || meaning of the word * good” as it stands by itself! but||she has purchased the t Se ot I growing poor, and 
consider by whom the terms are used, and to whom they |\clap a substantive to it, and you have a solution at once; reasures of half the world at a 


are generally applied, the honor will not seem very great. || —thus, for instance, in the case of good fellow, the word 


discount. 


e ho It is wearisome writi i , i 
‘There are many fellows in this strange world of ours, and, ‘*fellow” shows you the meaning of the word * good.”’|| so limited. 1 peadgpewan. Pl mpponpsin one ie pe is 
peradventure, the most common of all is the Clever Fel- || There is a great difference between a good fellow and a|| however, and I will let you off enti he os the Ea ae, 
low. Myriads and myriads are there of superficial, bust- clever fellow; a clever fellow is far from being a good fel- . y irely on the Esterhazy, 


ling, impertinent coxcombs, who are as anxious to obtain ||low, he is rather a good for nothing fellow. A clever fel- 


which is nearly as fine. 


the title of clever fellows as a city alderman to attain the ||low is always bustling about, like a parched pea on a sho- Pin wares dying. Pr Aan syed eg. than usu- 
honor of knighthood. I do not know whether I am right |jvel; but a good fellow is as quiet as @ mouse, and as easy || ty than is common Tine roche gam y style of beau- 
or not—perhaps not; but it has always appeared to me |jas an old shoe. A clever fellow has all his eyes about him, || teen, who looks as if she mi ht d: ao of seven- 
that the term clever fellow indicated the lowest grade of || but a good fellow never has his eyes above three quarters upon affection, and is dyin ee aon we . hin — 
intellect, mixed with a portion of affrontery,and seasoned |jopen. He takes the world as he finds it, and thinks it on with vreat feeling a with ; ~ po ee a painted 
with a spice of vulgarity. ‘The genuine idea of a clever ||the whole a pretty sort of a thing, and never meditates|| color which is peculiar to tl prong It oo ae 
fellow has an intermingling of cunning blended with it, || pulling it to pieces to make it go better, as babies do with|| Guido rede eens ey t - the third of 
and it is especially applicable to small scriveners and |/watches. A clever fellow will be sure to contradict you,||the gem of a pe at Boloe ew veg One was 
rogue’s lawyers, who are most intimate with the darker || whatever you say; a good fellow will be sure to agree with y gna, and was bought last 


passages and dirtier turnings, alleys, and doublings of the || you, whatever you say. A good fellow is a kind of tame 
law. If aman has a quick eye for a flaw, a ready knack |/bear, clumsy, though tractable; you may lead him any 


summer by Mr. Cabot of Boston. . 
The wite of Potiphar is usually represented as a woman 


; ; . : ; of middle age, with a full v : : 
at puzzling what is plain, of obscuring what is obvious, || where, and pursuade him to any thing. He will tell you|| drawn, I remeinber he ray nomen seme ae 80 
and that for the purpose of injustice, he is called a clever ||good stories if you like to listen to him, and if you do not ; I ein the Barbe- 


fellow. ‘The epithet appropriately belongs to low and vul- 


aowes rini palace at i , a ahd 
he will listen to your bad ones. He will laugh at your ane, said to be the mest enyeonive thing 


~~ of its kind in the world. i ainti 

gar minds, and itis by them it is given; yet even by them ||jokes and pity your griefs. He will eat at any table and|| ously expressive he pm a a —- 
it is seldom seriously bestowed on the higher orders of the drink at any tavern. He will chirp over his glass and||eigitcen at the most, fair delicate nd st ee : a he 
mind—indeed the higher orders of mind are above the com- ||praise the nastiest wine that was ever bottled. He will iit p Se Se ren Se 


prehension of clever fellows. A thoroughly clever fellow ||never be the first to break up a party, but will sit beyond 


must not have much originality about him, for if so, he 


slender boy, who seems scarce older than herself, more 


lik iste ae of 
midnieht, Madi ehliviens te kao wit onl chiblean, A lecmathinn | from whom 2 mischievous brother hes stolen 





: : Resrmarie something i 3 : . 
would be unintelligible to the many; he must have nothing |) good fellow is quite in his glory, and at the very perfection —e cues. Rev gatly Geteet Gee tne ot 


of abstraction or deep thought, else he will appear as a |jof his goodness, when he is half drunk orhalf asleep, If 


mere plodder—a dull mechanical genius. Your true cle- 
ver fellow had better not think at all: for there is always 
a set of opinions ready made for clever fellows.—He must 
arrive at all his knowledge intuitively. His mind must 
possess that sort of swagger which marks the gait of a 
harlequin at Sadler's wells; and his logic must be that 
which jumps to a conclusion, and laughs at the slow paced 
wisdom which would advance carefully, step by step. He 
must be always ready to laugh at what he cannot under- 
stand, for a contemptuous laugh is a sure sign of superi- 
ority,—or at least of a consciousness of it, which is the 
distinguishing feature of a clever fellow.. It is a certain 
fact—an axiom as clear as any in Euclid—that whatever 
does not come within the compass of a clever fellow’s un- 
derstanding must be exquisitely ridiculous. And, asa 
elever fellow is nothing without superiority, and as supe- 
riority is manifested by a contemptuous looking down on 
others, it becomes a duty which a clever fellow owes to 
himself to preserve constantly on his features a ready 
made sneer, which seems to call the rest of the world fools. 
1 do not know that it is any real sign of wisdom for a man 
to think it impossible for any one differing from himself to 
possess a grain of understanding, but this is usually the 
habit of clever fellows—they are the dandies of vulgar in- 
tellect—the exclusives of common-place pertness. ‘To 
speak phrenologically, they have not the organ of venera- 
tion, or, if it exist at all, it is developed inwardly, that is, 
enveloped, and all their veneration is for theinselves. 
They are not of opinion that they possess all knowledge, 
but they are so perfectly satisfied with what they do pos- 
segs, that they think all other knowledge very little better 
than ignorance. Whatever a clever fellow does not know, 
he thinks not worth knowing; and he will take care to let 
you understand that the knowledge which he poszesses not, 
is not out of his reach, but without the compass of his de~ 
sires. ‘The fox that declared the grapes sour, was a cle- 
ver fellow; and his mortification at not being able to reach 
them was not, I dare say, so great as his satisfaction at the 
ingenious thougiit of pronouncing them not worth reach- 
ing. A clever fellow is clever all over—mind and body 
two; indeed, his mind and body are one—for your true cle- 
ver fellow is not a believer in mind independent of matter 
which, by the way is rather strange, secing that his own, 
mind is no great matter; but let that pass—he is clever 
in body as wellas in mind. He has a pretty and pert dex- 
terity, fitting him to be a Merry Andrew or Jack Pudding 
to a traveling conjurer—indeed, I do not know any situa- 
tion more peculiarly fitted to show forth the talents of a 
clever fellow than tiiis; and I should think it the climax 
of compliment to pay to a clever fellow, to say that he is 
a complete Jack Pudding—just as it would be a compli- 
ment to a mathematician to say. that he is a complete sir 
Isaac Newton. A Jack Pudding, you will observe, must 
needs have great activity of body and dexterity of hand; 
he must have a quick eye and a ready wit, moreover he re- 
quires, for the due performance of his important functions, 
aumost especial share of conceit and-impudence—he must 
beready, make a joke of anything, of nothing—in a word 
he must be a clever fellow. 
There is another sort of a fellow called a Good Fellow. 
This word * good” is a great, large, big, bouncing adjec- 
tive, but marvellously elastic withal, and fitting itself to 
many substantives of various, and even of opposite quali- 
ties. Grammarians,.who are the only people in the world 
that know nothing of grammar, say that the use of words 
ig.t0 express our ideas; whereas-all the world knows that 














the incomplete slightness of a girl. The handsome fea- 
tures of Joseph express more embarrassment than anger. 
The courtesy to his lovely mistress is still there, his glance 
is just averted from the snowy bosom toward which he is 
drawn, but in the firmly curved lip the sense of duty sits 
clearly detined, and evidently will triumph. I have for- 
gotten the painter’s name. His model must have been 
some innocent girl whose modest beauty led him away 
from his subject. Called by another name the picture 
were perfect. 

A portrait of Count Wallenstein, by Vandyke. Itlooks 
a mau, in the fullest sense of the word. ‘The pendant to 
it is the Countess Turentaxis, and she is a woman he 
_— oe — tecnico lofty, and pure. They are 
} ictures i | i 

but is a good fellow; he has done nothing that any one can ranted of ae ne phe — — 
recollect—he has filled no heart with gratitude and no Here is a curious picture by Seemaoaell histophel 
tongue with his praises, but he is a good fellow. If he tempting Faust. ‘The scholar sits at hi “table, Sith > 
fall into trouble, (which he is pretty apt to do, for he takes|| black-letter volume open before him cin - rat of 1 
no pains to keep out of it) his friends pity him it is true;||descriptions around. ‘he devil has pts yo the id t 
but they have @ very queer way of pitying him—they || of his speculations, dressed in black like a professor a 
laugh at him with tears in their eyes. They will not give|] stands waiting the decision of Faust. who “ oa i te tl 
him sixpence, but they will say he was a good fellow. on the manuscript held in his hand Hie fin a a 
Now, hereby we are brought to the acquaintance of|| clenched, his eyes start from his head his feet ear par 
another fellow—to wit—the Poor Fellow—another, and||the devil eyes him with a side glance, in which ali ' it 
yet not another. A worn out good fellow makes a poor||and satisfaction are admirably mingled The fea oalee f 
fellow; and 0 does a done up clever fellow. A poor fel-|} Faust are emaciated, and show the a ‘tation he al 
low is a kind of waste butt for superfluous pity, and the||very powerfully. The points of his “alta se! “i ion 
dregs of sympathy;—compassion is not kindly administer-|| and instruments, emit electric sparks eeaunie the it fer. 
ed, but carelessly thrown at him. His name is mentioned |] nal visitor—his lamp burns blue md the pict ] other oes 
at tables where once he sat gaily and gloriously; and there|| has the most diabolical effect . Iti ioe na te on = 
starts up at the sound of it a vision of a thread bare coat ing, and just below, by the ‘game - hw te o a 
of doubtful colour, of a napless hat with a crown that flaps|| simple, sweet Madonna It is a si a " wo alley meee b- 
up no aye in the wind, and witha ange brim that will] jects by the same hand ; aides sail 
never flap up again—a vision of leaky shoes, of greas A portrait Pri i 
trowsers, of lantern jaws, and long grey hair: ae the ealieanen Rh eae mor ten 
guests say ‘poor fellow;” then they drink their wine to}| ing style of that interesting artist neuen 
drown the thought of him—thus laying the ghost ina redj} ‘hen comes a Cleo aton one alla th 1 into th 
sea. A poor fellow is like a drone in autumn—there is|/cup. How often and iow culeanh ¢ mgs Porn bly 
something passing.melancholy in the slowness of its gait, always, the Egyptian queen is al tod? T ; “9 ! 
and there is in its form and aspect that which tells of a|| seen an indifferent one. . In this ene th etc 
by-gone’ summer—of an evanescent brightnzess—a tempe-||to have lavished all he could soaeiee Tae Ga 
rary flutter and gaiety; but cold winds are come, and hea-|| upon this subject. She isa glorious creature. It reminds 
vy clouds hang their damp drapery in the gloomy sky,|) me of her own proud descrip:ion of herself, when she is 
and the poor thivering drone is creeping to as warm @||reproaching Anthony to one of he ‘Js. in * Th r Ise 
death as it can find. ‘he pity with which men look upon|] One” of Beaumont and Fletch — — te 

a poor fellow is as different from the compassion with ance f 

which they regard a poor man, as the praise which the assem 

bestow on a good fellow. differs from the respect with eee py Janu a 

which they treat a good man. There is something pain-|} J] have marked a great many pictures in this collection I 
ful in the familiarity of pity and the pertness of a half] cannot describe without wearying you, yet I feel unwill- 
humorous sympathy. Even the truly generous feel some} ing to let them go by. A feinale aninenie reli oe 
repugnance in administering to a poor fellow which they |} feeding a dove from a cup, a most lovely thin "b y Guido: 
do not feel in relieving a poor man. A poor fellow re-|! portraits of Gerard Douw and Rembrandt, b Snecesnteen 
minds you of gay days; and there is a thought not to be}! Rubens’ children, a boy and girl te t - of 
surmounted, that some moral obliquities have assisted to age, one of the nit finished bee i Mera seek ao . 
form the downward slope into the valley of adversity; tirely. frée from the common a wry nage yt cae 
while the poor fellow himself feels more deeply than all,|| this artist; another portrait Of Gian er phy prey: 
the contrast of. the present with the past—he knows that|/tieth that 1 have seen, at least an a - Ss h . 
the past will never be present again, therefore he wishes|| would never heseme Wee ay aPoee agg de 7 = 
the present to be past as soon as possible.—Poor fellow!— > See ee 


: Fischer, the first by this ce . 4 
Drop the curtain—drop the curtain —Loadon Atheneum.|| and last, (for thie Be Bengt send bcm ot > 


ture representing the sitting of the English Parliament in 
GLEANINGS FROM .WILLIS’S LETTERS.- the times of Pitt. It on about 4 hundred portraits, 


_ Paintines.—The Upper Belvidere, a palace contain-|| among which those of Pitt and:Fox are admirable. 
ing eighteen large rooms, filled with pictures. This is}| The great prime minister’stands speaking in the fore- 
‘the imperial gallery, and the first in Austria. How can|| ground, and Fox sits on the opposite side of the house lis- 


you have wit, you may make him your butt; and if you 
have not, you may play off your stupidity upon him, and 
he will take it for wit. He must care for nobody, but be 
at every body’s service. He bears no resentments, and 
is obliging to all the world, except his own family, of whose 
existence he seems hardly aware. His mind, like his 
body, seems to have acquired a habit of sitting quietly 
down and confining itself to a place. He is a man who 
looks as though he had forgotten yesterday and had no 
thought for to-morrow. He is a complete nose of wax, to 
be twisted or squeezed into any shape. He has no mental 
characteristics whatever—he is not a good man or a bad 
man, but is a good fellow; he has neither wit nor wisdom, 














the real use of words is to conceal our ideas. In like man- 



































I give you an idea of perhaps five hundred master-pieces! || tening attentively with half a smil i ' It 
You see here how, and by whom Italy has been stripped, || is a curious seniae to fied in Vienna ‘ag his features. 





CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND WESTREN GAZETTE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
If we were called upon to select — intivited — 
ing the most extensive influence upo - 
ae include in the numberthe name of Mr. 
John Murray, bookseller of London. The sphere of his 
labor is not @ literary club, nor the walls of a parish 
church, nor the precincts of a college, nor the boundaries 
of Britain. He is known and read by all who speak the 
English tongue. The voice of the publisher of Albemarle 
street is heard over a greater extent of country than was 
embraced in the Roman Empire. The same is true, sub- 
stantially, of those who transact their business ona smal- 
ler scale. The Galignanis of Paris, the Constables of 
Edinburgh, the Eastburns of New York, have swayed an 
amount of mind which cannot be estimated. Under their 
control have been, in no inconsiderable degree, private 
character, public institutions, government, law, religion, 
in fact, all which is precious for man, in, time and in eter- 
m The character and influence of booksellers and publish- 
ers in the United States, are, in some respects peculiarly 
important. In the first place, our national literature is 
in aforming state. Established usage, literary standards, 
antiquity, family interests, control the taste inuch less in 
this country, thanin Europe. There, a book must submit 
to a just. or an arbitrary decision, in a much greater de- 
gree thanhere. We have no civil, or scarcely any litera- 
ry censorship. Every man publishes what is right in his 
own eyes. No individual has appeared in this country 
like Dr. Johnson, whose power of rebuking vicious books 
and depraved authors was not to be gainsayed or trifled 
with. 

The rapidity of the transmission of thought is much 
greater in the United States than in most European coun- 
tries. There are very few post-otlice systems so minute 
in detail, so penetrating or so prompt as our own. A pa- 
ragraph committed toa book, or a pamphlet, is soon gone 
beyond the power of control or recal. It is poisoning the 
minds of hundreds west of the Mississippi, or it is vindi- 
cating among the inhabitants of Florida, the rights of the 
oppressed. 

The number of readers is great. There are very few 
indeed among the two millions of New England, who have 
the organs of vision, but can peruse the paragraph incit- 
ing tonobledeeds. Volney and Voltaire, Abner Kneeland 
and Ethan Allen, are found inthe woollen manufactory, in 
the western steamboat, and in the Schuylkill colliery. Sup- 
posing the civil restrictions upon the press in Austria 
were removed; it would do no good nor injury to millions 
of her population. From the Alps to the sea of Azof, is 
a dead level of ignorance. 

A correct public sentiment, in this country, where one 
exists, is not made to bear promptly upon this subject. A 
considerable time must elapse, after a publication is issu- 
ed, before the virtuous part of the community utter their 
voice. They areso divided by denominational, or party 
lines, or so engaged in politics, or commerce, that they do 
not rise-up to condemn a book until it has diffused its poi- 
son widely through the community. Their voice is full 
and distinct when it comes, but it is too late. 

Public opinion is in a highly excited condition on all 
subjects. The appetite, already sadly perverted and de- 
praved, must still be plied with all possible provocatives. 
There is a tendency to denounce every thing like sound 
reasoning, mature investigation, scholar-like criticism, as 
heavy, metaphysical, unintelligible. A newspaper cannot 
devote a small part of its columns to subjects which re- 
quire thought, without being threatened with the with- 
drawal of support. 

Now, it is very easy for booksellers to take advantage of 
this feverish state of the public mind, and where they 
ought to correct, and modify, and transform, to pamper 
and inflame.- Give, give, isthe cemand. ‘Take, take, is 
the reply.. Probably, in no quarter of the world is per- 
sonal defamation carried on through the public press so ex- 
tensively as jn this country. Books must be not only ac- 
companied with flaming and licentious embellishments; 
but must be seasoned with slander, and be made interest- 
ing with calumny and vituperation. 

From the preceding remarks, the inference is very ob- 
vious that booksellers and publishers ought to be men of 
sterling principle. Accurate knowledge of their profes- 
sion, great enterprise and energy, intelligence of charac- 
ter, are not sufficient. They ought to be worthy of filling 
a high place in society. Upon no individuals is the ad- 
vance of mankind in knowledge and happiness more essen- 
tially depending. They should be eminently conscien- 
tious. They chould have that regard ta the public wel- 
fare which will cause them to make sacrifices for its pro- 
motion. They should attach a much higher importance 
than they are accustomed to do to their own profession, as 
- @ part of that great array of force, which is to renovate 
the world. They should not adapt their publications to the 
demand of the community indiscriminately, but they 
should determine what ought to be the public taste. ‘That 
which a publisher pre-eminently needs, is a foresight of, 
the future condition and wants of the community, so that 
he can control what is to be thejcurrent of public thought 
and action, by making the fountain sweet and healthful. 
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The character of a national literature is frequently de- 
pending on very insignificant but still palpable causes. 

The virtuous and intelligent public have a plain and 
most important duty to perform in respect to booksellers. 
They should patronize such men as are disposed to publish 
only useful books. They should show their disapproba- 
tion, not simply of that class of booksellers who have no 
regard to public morals, but tothat greater class who pub- 
lish good and bad books indiscriminately.—American 
Quarterly Review. 

HISTORY OF THE HARTFORD CONVENTION. 

This work, which was announced some months ago as 
forthcoming, has made its appearance, and will fully justi- 
fy, we think, any proper expectations that may have been 
formed of it. If, however. any person has indulged the 
anticipation that it would disclose any secret conspiracies, 
or untold treasons, he will be sadly disappointed. It was 
not in the power of the secretary to develope the crimi- 
nal designs of that body, fur none such existed; but he has 
given a faithful narrative of its doings—a compendious but 
true account of the causes which led to its formation, and a 
brief sketch of the salutary results that are fairly ascribed 
to it. 

Any man who feels dispoged to cast off the harness of 
party, and to instruct his judgment by the history of past 
events, will do well to consult this volume. He will find 
it to contain a well digested review of the prominent to- 
pics in our political history, from the formation of our 
government down to the period of the Hartford Conven- 
vention which closed its sittings on the 5th of January, 
1815. The political course of Mr. Jetlerson necessarily 
occupies, from the nature of the work, a large portion of 
the author’s research. .He proves from incontestible evi- 
dence, that the politician whom it has been the fashion of 
the times almost to adore, was not only unfriendly to the 
constitution of the United States, but that he was a vili- 
fier of Washington, and when detected in agpersions upon 
his character, resorted to all the artitices of tergiversation 
to evade the charge. 

To Mr. Jefferson should undoubtedly be conceded the 
quality of patriotism. He loved his country, and sought 
to promote its prosperity. But he was ambitious—envi- 
ous of rivals—unscrupulous in the means adopted to attain 
his ends—and often guilty of the most flagrant inconsis- 
tency and dissimulation. It is not necessary to appeal to 
Mr. Dwight’s book in evidence of these facts;—they are 
abundantly evident from the Memoirs published by his 
grandson. Having resided in France during several 
years of the revolutionary period in that country, Mr. 
Jefferson became deeply imbibed with its principles, both 
political and religious. From his return to America, 
down to the close of his administration, his partialities 
for France, and his hostility to England, were manifest, 
and gave a deep tinge to his administration of the gov- 
ernment. His successor, Mr. Madison, followed up the 
line of policy which Mr. Jefferson had marked out—and 
by a series of measures conceived in the same spirit, final- 
ly involved the nation in war. he negociations that 
preceded it—and the pretexts made use of by our gov- 
ernment, leading to the final result, are succinctly, but 
ably delineated by the author. The author recites, and 
not without the expression of just indignation, the * Hen- 
ry affair,’ as it has been called—in which $50,000 were 
lavished upon a vagabond informer, for the double pur- 
pose of increasing the excitement against England, and 
at the same time of bringing discredit upon the leading 
men of New England:—and this, too, notwithstanding the 
miscreant had nothing further to divulge than that he had 
been employed as an emissary by Sir James Craig, of 
Canada, and that he had wholly failed of success in his 
mission. 

The years which have passed away since the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Madison—his early and patriotic labors— 
and the amiable character in private life which he unques- 
tionably sustains, have led us to believe that in most of 
the exceptionable measures referred to by Mr. Dwight, 
and which formed the basis of his administration, he was 
drawn into a vortex from which he could not escape by 
the tortuous policy of his predecessor. The ‘Henry af- 
fair,’ however, is, and ever must be, a blot upon his ad- 
ministration, and such is our veneration for the character 
of this amiable man, that we fervently wish the whole 
transaction could be erased from the page of history. 

It is shown by the author, beyond all controversy, that 
the measures adopted by the government towards the 
New England states, after the war had been declared, 
were partial, arbitrary, and unjust. ‘The president was 
authorized by an act of Congress to cause to be levied one 
hundred thousand men of the militia, officers included, of 
the respective states. In carrying into effect the power 


thus conferred, orders were issued through General Dear-||& 


born, for the quotas of Massachusetts and Connecticut to 
be placed under the officer of the United States—and 
these, too, of an inferior grade tothe command of the en- 
tire requisitions. In other words, militia were to be con- 
verted into a regular soldiery—liable to perform garrison 
duty,and to be marched wherever the United States offi- 
cer might be pleased to direct—and withdrawn from those 





services which the constitution enumerated, to the opera- 
tion of offensive warfare. Their own coasts might be left 
unprotected, and their homes invaded, whilst their natural 
defenders were engaged in prosecuting hostilities on the 
northern frontier or elsewhere. ‘lhe conscription bill was 
another source of just complaint; but more perhaps than 
all, the destruction of their commerce, and the levying of 
onerous direct taxes, the avails of which were applied to 
the carrying on offensive war against Canada, whilst their 
own coasts, for the distance of more than seven hundred 
miles, were left wholly at the mercy of the enemy. 

It was for these causes mainly, that the legislatures of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, respec- 
tively chose delegates tothe Hartford Convention, binding 
them, by the terms of the authority under which they 
were to act, tothe adoption of such measures only 18 were 
consistent with their obligations as members of the Na- 
tional Union. 

That this much abused body did act within the strict 
letter of their instructions—and they never meditated nor 
committed, directly or indirectly any act inconsistent with 
their obligations as members of the National Union, is 
abundantly manifest, from the pages before us. If there 
be truth in history, or candor in man, the members of 
the Hartford Convention will not only be rescued from 
contumely, but awarded a high and honorable place in 
the Temple of Fame. We have only to repeat, in conclu- 
sion, what we have ever maintained, that the Hartford 
Convention was one of the ablest and most patriotic bo- 
dies that ever convened in this country—composed of men 
of sound heads and pure hearts. With several of them 
we have had the honor of personal acquaintance, and have 
never doubted that they were incapable of any act incom- 
patible with duty and honor. 

Mr. Dwight, we think, is deserving of great credit for 
the fidelity with which he has related the facts of the 
case, and the research by which the reader is enabled to 
trace the connection between the political history of the 
country with that of the Hartford Convention—so as to 
leave no doubt of the causes which produced—the pat- 
riotism which animated—and the valuable results which 





Curious CASE OF DECEPTION.—A very curious case of 
deception was communicated to me by the son of the lady 
principally concerned, and tends to show out of what 
mean materials a venerable apparition may be sometimes 
forttted. In youth, this lady resided with her father, a 
man of sense and resolution. Their house was situated in 
the principal street of a town of some size. The back 
part of the house ran at right angles to an anabaptist cha- 
pel, divided from it by a small cabbage-garden. The 
young lady used sometimes to indulge the romantic love 
of solitude, by sitting in her own apartment in the even- 
ing, till twilight, and even darkness, was approaching. 

One evening, while she was thus placed, she was sur- 
prised tosee a gleamy figure, as of some agrial being, hov- 
ering, as it were, against the arched window in the end 
of the anabaptist chapel. Its head was surrounded by 
that halo which painters give to the catholic saints; and, 
while the young lady’s attention was fixed on an object 60 
extraordinary, the figure bent gracefully towards her, 
more than once, as if intimating a sense of her presence, 
and then disappeared. The seer of this striking vision 
descended to her family, so much discomposed as to call 
her father’s attention. He obtained: @h account of the 
cause of her disturbance, and expressed his intention to 
watch in the apartment next night. He sat, accordingly, 
in his daughter’s chamber, where she also attended him. 
Twilight came, and nothing appeared; but as the gray 
light faded into darkness, the same female figure was seen 
hovering on the window; the same shadowy form; the 
same pale light around the head; the same inclinations, 
as the evening before. ‘* What do you think of this?” 
said the daughter to the astonished father. ‘Any thing, 
my dear,” said the father, “‘rather than allow that we 
look upon what is supernatural.” 

A strict research established a natural cause for the ap- 
pearance on the window. It was the custom of an old 
woman, to whom the garden beneath was rented, to go 
out at night to gather cabbages. The lantern she car- 
ried in her hand, threw uy the refracted reflection of her 
form on the chapel window. Aw she stopped to gather her 
cabbages, the reflection appeared to bend forward; and 
that was the whole matter.—Sir Walter Scott’s Demono- 
logy. 

The great pyramid of Egypt cost the labor of one hun- 
dred thousand men for twenty years, exclusive of those 
who prepared and collected the materials. ‘The steam en- 
ines of England, worked by thirty-six thousand men, 
would raise the same quantity of materials to the same 
height in 18 hours. 


*The most solemn of birds,’ says an ancient proverb, 
‘is au owl—the most solemn of fishes an oyster—the 
most solemn of beasts, an ass—1. most solemn of men, 
ap ass also.’ 
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DR, DRAKE’S PAMPHLET. 


Remarks on the importance of promoting literary and social concert, in 
the valley of the Mississippi, as a means of elevating its character, 
and perpetuating the Union. Delivered in the chapel of Transylva 
nia University, tothe Literary Convention of Kentucky, November 
8th, 1833. By Danie! Drake, M. D.of Cincinnati. 26 pages $vo.— 
Published by members of the Convention, at the office of the Louis 
ville Herald. 
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We sit down to the perusal of a new work from the pen 
of Dr. Drake, with the same relish that we would mount }| 
a horse of high mettle, to equestrianate for a time ina sec- 
tion of country somewhat celebrated for its beautiful land- 


: ; | 
scapes, and its romantic boldness. 


| 


We expect to be gra- 
tified with a delightful lawn here, covered with beautiful 
verdure, andembossed with a variety of flowers; anda little 
further on, with a hill of considerable magnitude, whose 
outline only can be seen ata first glance, but whose great 
‘visible external’ soon becomes palpable to the eye; and 
on every side, when we have reached the summit of this 
hill, with meandering stream and flower-crowned knoll, 
dashing rivulet and. bold precipice. If we are fortunate 
enough to find these things, we see what we expected to 
at the setting out, and return satisfied and delighted with 
our ramble. If we are not so fortunate, we retrace our 
steps with disappointment. 














Both of these feelings were consequent upon our peru- 
sal of the pamphlet whose title is given above. That it 
is a great effort of a great mind, there can be no doubt. 
That the enthusiasm of that mind has led it occasionally 
into error, there can, we think, be as little. 


The subject 
of which it treats, is one of paramount importance; and 
the pamphlet is deserving of much attention; more, we 
fear, than we shall be able to bestow upon it, within the 
proper and necessary limits of an editorial article. 

The Union is divided, by the author, into two or three 
great valleys or basins. ‘I'he first is called the “‘maritime 
or Atlantic basin;”—end the states which it comprehends, 
extending from east Florida to Maine, are formed into 
a sort of arch, of which New-York is regarded as the 
keystonc, and New-England as the northern buttress. 
“The original thirteen states,” says the author, ‘lying in 
this basin, were settled in a great degree, by separate 
colonies from Europe; and if they composed the whole 
Union, it might at any time be dissolved; for there is 
among them no physical tie of paramount influence. 
Indeed, I think it a fair presumption, that before this time, 
the Chesapeake bay would have politically divided them 
into a northern and a southern confederacy. But, happily 
there rests on the arch a weight, which, unremoved, must 
forever preserve it. This weight is the superstructure of 
trans-alpine states and territories, which stretch from the 
western foot of the Alleghanies to the wilds of Missouri, 
in prospect even to the Chippewan mountains; and from 
the Lakes to the gulf of Mexico, in natural association.” 




















The second, or Niagara basin, is composed of the south- 
west corner of New-York, the adjacent part of Pennsylva- 
nia, the northern portions of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
a partof the north-west territory, and the whole of Michi- 
gan; which region is “connected, commercially, with the 
city of New York, by the Clinton canal, and the Hudson 
river. The connection of the west with that city, is not, 
however, limited to the states just enumerated, for the 
Grand Canal of the enterprizing state of Ohio, has recent- 
ly extended the water communication between New York 
and the West, quite into the valley of the Mississippi; and 
Indiana and Illinois have similar works in contemplation 
or actual progress. 








The connection between the Niagara 
basin thus enlarged and the Atlantic states, is not limited 
to New-York, but extends to New-England, especially to 
Yonnecticut, Rhode-Island, and Massachusetts. Thus 
the northern parts of the United States present a natural 
zone, Which reaches from the eastern extremity of Maine 
tothe Upper Mississippi. t 
longitude. This is our lake country, an interior maritime 
basin, of twice the length of the Atlantic, and four times 
its fertility. ‘The states which it comprehends, form, like 
the thirteen, a kind of arch, of which New-York again is 
the keystone, and New-England the eastern abutment. 
The two lines of states, indeed, meet in New-York, which 


is common to both, and the “‘land of the pilgrims” consti-+ 


tutes the point of the angle which they form.” 


within its limits. 
and Louisiana, the greater portions are included in it. 


of the territory of the United States. 


irough nearly thirty degrees of 





I MIRROR Another great basin in the author’s division of the Uni- 
* llon, is composed of the region known as the Mississippi 
Valley. 
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‘« Several states,” says the pamphlet, ‘as Mis- 
ouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas, lie wholly 
Of I}linois, Indiana, Ohio, Mississippi 
A 


yart of New-York, a larger one of Pennsylvania, and a 


still larger of Virginia, with a small portion of Maryland, 
North-Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, dip into the same 


asin. Thus twenty states and territories out of twenty- 
sine, the latter of which are of vast extent and destined 
o sub-division, are embraced wholly or in part in the 


Great Valley; the inhabitants of which already make one- 
third of the entire population of the Union, and are daily 
augmenting by emigration fr 


nevery quarter.” 

Such is Dr. Drake’s division, into basins, arches, &c. 
And from this nat- 
iral configuration of the Union; the connections, artificial 


and natural, of one region with another, throughout the 
entire extent of country; the necessary interchange of 
productions by the different states; and a number of mi- 
nor ‘cements,’ some of which we may refer to hereafter; 
he argues the impossibility of a separation of the Union, 
except by other than human agency. 


The author has unquestionably given us a great display 


of intellectual power; and presented us with a theory, 
which none other than a bold, original, and comprehen- 


sive mind, could have conceived. 


We have not the presumption, to set up our opinion 
But we must 
be allowed to say, that we think he misscalculates the in- 
fluence upon the stability of the Union, of the ‘ natural 


against that of the author of this pamphlet. 


configuration’ of the country, and the ‘ geographical cords 
by which the different states are united. 


ritory like that which composes this Union. But that sucl 
causes have ever contributed largely thus, history denies 
that their influence upon the perpetuity of our own Unior 
will be great, is an assumption, we think, which right rea 


making. 
the labors of thought, should assert, and for one momen 


effective front to the wild march of Disunion. 
our opinion, we would respectfully ask, is there not some 
thing of impropriety, in times of such high political ex 
citement as the present,—when revolution is talked of, no 


so doubtful a protection! Ought they not rather to bea 


come—if come it must—to wrestle manfully for the pre 
servation of our institutions! ‘To our mind, to argue th 


of the country, is wasting time and words ; or worse; a 
such an argument, from a high source, may and will hav 


inthe midst of danger. 











The constant emigration which is going on, from th 


and thereby separating the different members of the sam 


his pipe in the wide hall of a Kentucky double cabin, whil 





a new farm in Indiana,” is supposed by the author to fort 
a ligament which will something contribute to the holdin 
together of the states. It may. Buta glance at the pe 
litical parties of the day, will lower our estimate of the ir 
fluence of relationship. 


sers. 























But, notwithstanding 
the rich and beautiful garb in which he has arrayed his 
ideas, and the energy with which he has enforced them, 
we have not seen sufficient reason to become of ‘the faith.’ 


No one will de- 
ny, but that these causes may contribute towards holding 
together, under one general government, an extended ter- 


son would admonish us to be slow and extremely careful in 
Indeed, we are surprised that one familiar with 


maintain, that they alone would oppose anything like an 
Such being 


only by hotspur politicians, but by reverend Senators, in 
the senate chamber too of the United States,—in such 
endeavors to lull the people into a reliance for safety upon 


roused to a sense of their imminent danger, that they may 
be the better prepared, when the time for action shall 
perpetuity of the Union from the natural configuration 


a tendency tg create, in the public mind, a fancied security 


northern and eastern to the southern and western states, 


family hundreds of miles apart, so that the grandfatler, 
who left brothers and sisters in New-England, ‘* smoke 


his son follows the plough in Ohio, and his grandson opens 


A leader in one party marries 
the daughter or sister of an individual, who may a month 
after be a leader in another party; and the father, the son, 
and the brother, may each be found hurraing for a different 
faction, and sometimes among the most violent of oppo- 


The interest of the people of the different sections of 
the country, in the stability of the Union, is adduced as an 
argument against the probability of a separation of the 
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states. This would appear to be a good argument, were 
not all experience opposed to it, and were reason never 
nullified by blind devotion to men. But in a state of so- 
ciety, such as has existed in this country for the last ten 
years, (if no longer,) where the passions and prejudices of 
individuals are easily swayed by demagogues ; where vulgar 
cunning and unblushing impudence are elevated above 
modest pretension and integrity of purpose; where igno- 
rance and ambition are enthusiastically assisted into the 
national assemblies, to the exclusion of intelligence and 
virtue ; how many know what their true interests are, until 
it is too late to profit by their knowledge; or knowing, 
how many pause in their headstrong career to think of 


them, or step out of the political melee to enquire, Am 1 
right? 





The times are ominous. He that cannot see this, and 
endeavors to close the eyes and ears of others to the fact, 
though his ‘ intents’ be ever so ‘charitable,’ does his coun- 
trymen no service. ‘The times are ominous; and when 

‘revolution’ becomes as familiar asa household word in the 

mouths of the rulers, it is time the ruled should begin to 

prepare for action—That action whose energy shall fill the 

ballot boxes of the country with patriotic votes, and the 

councils of the nation with patriotic men. When these 

things come to pass, that state of affairs may soon be 

looked for, which all reflecting individuals of all parties 

long to see: A period, when it shall have been decided, 

what questions or measures of public policy are constitu- 

tional, and what are not so; when a proper spirit of con- 

cession shall animate the North and the South; when the 

citizen of every section shall understand his true interests ; 
and when it shall be understood who are to enforce the 
supreme laws of the nation, and they shall be enforced in 
every state, and resisted in none. But how, it will be 
asked, is this desirable state of affairs to be brought about? 

Undoubtedly, as has been often said, by enlightening the 
mass of the people as regards their political rights and 
duties: by Epvucation. And this brings us to the latter 
part of Dr. Drake’s original and comprehensive produc- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding his very great faith in the stability of 
the Union, he here admits the possibility of a dissolution ; 
and urges, in eloquent and patriotic terms, the necessity of 
concertamong the people and states of the Mississippi 
Valley, (who, he considers, are to exercise a very great 
influence on the preservation of the Union,) in their politi- 
cal and social capacities. 
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** Would we,” he says, “through all coming ages, avert 
these vast calamities, [the consequences of a separation 
of the states in the present state of the country,}] we must 
in due time, and at all times, labor to preserve ourselves 
in domestic harmony ; make ourselves one brotherhood in 
our customs, affections, and feelings, however distinct 
in political power: Let us, in short, establish among the 
people of the Mississippi Valley, a literary and social 
communion, like that which New-England presents, and 
then, should the old, the parent states, respectively, set 
up for themselves; should the demagogue undermine the 
foundations of the republic, or the reeking sword of the 
desperado cut asunder its bands; the West would go to- 
gether; the largest mass of the ruin, the least mutilated 
in the fall, the most powerful, the most respected, the most 
prosperous! She might, as she would, mourn over the 
catastrophe; her daughters, like the damsels of Jerusa- 
lem weep fountains of tears, and her sons as those of 
Judea, clothe themselves in sackcloth and ashes ; but they 


would still be safe and happy, compared with their breth- 
ren of the other states. 
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“Thus, whether we seek to perpetuate the Union, or 
would prepare for its possible dissolution at some remote 
epoch, our duty is the same; to commune together from 
every part of the mighty West; to make acquaintance- 
ship with each other ; to correct each other’s faults; sym- 
pathise in each other’s joys and sorrows, and mould our- 
selves into one great social brotherhood, as our flowing 
waters mingle and roll onward to the ocean. To these 
labors of love we are exhorted or commanded, by more 
considerations than ever prevailed among the people of 
any other land.” » . * 
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‘Communities, like forests, grow rigid by time. To be 
properly trained they must be moulded while young. Our 
duty, then, is quite obvious. All who have moral power, 
should exert it in concert. The germs of harmony must 
be nourished, and the roots of present contrariety or future 
discord torn up and cast into the fire. Measures should be 
taken to mould an uniform system of manners and customs, 
out of the diversified elements which are scattered over the 
West. Literary meetings should be held in the different 
states; and occasional! coAventions in the central cities of 
the great valley, be made to bring into friendly consulta- 
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ed and zealous teachers, professors, law 
divines, and men of letters from its re- 
In their deliberations the literary and 
moral wants of the various regions might be made known 
and the means of supplying them devised. The whole 
should successively lend a helping hand to all the parts, on 
the great subject of education from the primary school to 
the university. Statistical facts, bearing on this absord- 
ing interest, should be brought forward and collected; = 
systems of common school instruction should be compared, 
and the merits of different school books, foreign and do- 
mestic, freely canvassed. Plans of education, adapted to 
the natural, commercial, and social condition of the interi- 
or, should be invented; a correspondence instituted among 
all our higher seminaries of learning, and an interchange 
established of all local publications on the subject of educa- 
tion. In short, we should foster western genius, encour- 
age western writers, patronize western publishers, aug- 
ment the number of western readers, and create a western 
heart.” 





tion, our enlighten 
yers, physicians, 
motest sections. 





After all the speculations about causes which will ope- 
rate as preservatives of the Union, the only thing, we opine, 
which will be found to be eminently influential in that re- 
spect, is Education: not the mere education of the head ; 
but, the education of the heart—the cultivation of the affec- 
tions. Teach the people, as the Nazarine of old taught 
on the highways and in the market-places, ‘‘ to love one 
another, and walk uprightly before God;” teach them, that 
their happiness and liberties are in the hands of a Higher 
than earthly rulers; that our Government is the sacred 
offspring of a Heaven-directed band of sages and heroes; 
that nothing but vaulting Ambition 








«would seek to sever 
This glorious union of the brave and free ;” 


and you do more than cin be done by any other means, to 
perpetuate our institutions. 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 
The New-York Courier says,—The citizens of Phila- 
delphia are doing a very ungullant thing in their opposi- 
tion to Ladies’ Fancy Fairs. A meeting has been called 
by 300 citizens, with Mr. Matthew Carey’s name among 
them, for the purpose of ‘remedying the evils and mis- 
chiefs arising from Fancy Fairs.” We are inclined to 
think the reasons urged aguinst these playthings of the 
adies, will not ¢ake; and Mr. Carey and his coadjutors 
must be bold men thus to take up arms in such a cause. 
Let them consider deeply before they commence the cam- 
paign. Let them look at the Lynn insurgency, and ask 
themselves whit would become of the Antifarians of 
Philadelphia, if the ladies of that hitherto brotherly city 
should make bittle. The result is too fearful to look at. 
A fellow lately deposited $96 in the bank of Virginia 
and obtained a check upon it at the branch at Fredericks- 
burg. This he altered to $9,600, presented it and was 
paid! The rascal his been traced as far as Baltimore, but 
had not been apprehended. 
The Albany Evening Journal states that Mrs. Willard 
of Troy, his received letters from France, in which it is 
stated, that Gen. Lafayette is about to revisit the United 
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Tue Down-Fasters, &c. &c. &c. By John Neal. 
2 vols. 8vo. Harper and Brothers, New York.—This 
is the latest publication of the eccentric but powerful 
author of Randolph, Seventy-Six, and a numerous pro- 
geny of the same cast. It may be obtained at Josiah 
Drake’s. We have not yet read it; but shall do so, and 
notice it further in our next. 


Lectures on Generat Lirerature, Porrry, &c. By 
James Montgomery. For sale by Hubbard and Edmands, 
Cincinnati.—This volume forms the sixty-fourth number 
of Harper’s Family Library. It is a work of much in- 
terest; and, as the publishers say, cannot fail to ‘afford 
the highest gratification, to the student, the scholar, and 
the general reader.’ 


Tne Sxutcn Boox or Fasnion. By the author of 
‘ Mothers and Daughters.’ 2 vols. 12mo. Harper and 
Brothers, New-York. For sale by Hubbard and Ed- 
mands, Cincinnali.—Tales seem to be getting more popu- 
lar than novels. The present volumes contain six, viz: 
‘The second marriage,’ ‘My place in the country,’ ‘The 
pavilion,’ ‘The old and the young bachelor,’ ‘ A maneu- 
vrer outwitted, or Relations from India,’ and ‘ The intri- 
gante.’ The volumes have just been laid upon our table. 


OR, AN EARLY INTRODUCTION TO 
THE READING or THE Briste. Harper and Brothers, 
New-York. For sale by Hubbard and Edmands, Cin- 
cinnati—This volume forms the eighteenth number of 
the ** Boy’s and Girl’s Library of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge,” is prepared by the author of the ‘ Infant 
Christians’ first Catechism,” and is designed for Sunday 
reading and Sunday School libraries. 


Sunpay Evenines: 


Western Montuty Macazine. Contents of the Feb. 
number, are—Periodical Literature; Poetry—The Winte 
King, by Miss Gould; Isabelle, and her Sister Kate, and 
their Cousin; Letter from a Young Gentleman; Litera- 
ture, Science and Mechanics; Poetry—Youth; Critical 
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in the valleys of the Niagara and Mississippirivers, The 
view which is presented of a territory seemingly designed 
by nature for the greatest nation of the world, is worthy 
the contemplation of the philosopher as well as patriot. 
A new question arises. Experience has shown that hith- 
erto no free people have remained united, from motives of 
interest. If to them the advantages of union have not 
been great enough or obvious enough, why then we may 
expect, that our confederacy will, in so far, endure longer 
than any other. For perhaps to us the benefits of union 
are greater, and will become better known than, in the 
case of any other, extensive and populous republic. I 
have no confidence in the stability of a government thus 
supported, or depending principally upon such support. 
And if it could endure, its continuance would be an evil. 
It is not according to the will of Providence, so far as it 
may be known, that man either individually orcollectively, 
shall prosper, when he conforms to the suggestions of in- 
terest, rather thanthe requirements of duty. And how- 
ever gre#t that interest is, and however capable he may 
be created, or sagacious he may become by education and 
ae he will either fail to perceive it, or, wantonly disre- 
gard it. 

Dr. Drake does not rely solely upon physical or pecuni- 
ary interests to guarantee the union of the States. He 
invokes the powers of relationship, friendship, social in- 
tercourse, manners and customs, literary concert, and 
dwells uponthe duties which these relations prescribe. 

I attend with solicitude to the various appeals that are 
made to the obligations of duty. If they are made with 
confidence, if they are responded to, with promptitude, if 
they occupy the prominent place, in political plans, there 
is assurance of national welfare. If offered as secondary 
considerations, if they uniformly follow instead of lead in 
the discussion of political questions, there is no certainty 
of conservation, much less of improvement, and the hour of 
ruin is only deferred, until some immediate and exciting 
casualty, shall act upon the morbid predisposition, and 
produce irremediable disorder. 

Let the debates in Congress upon the great questions be- 
fore that body last session and the present, and the various 
publications on public affairs, be examined to see what re- 
liance is placed 6n the virtue of the people and how much 
on the sense of interest, and the result will, or ought to be 
startling. ‘The occasion, however, upon which this address 
was delivered, did not demand or suggest, a paramount 
appeal to patriotism. And the author has conformed with 














Notices; Interesting Items. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have lately been under the necessity of consulting 
the skill of a dentist; and, therefore, have abundant symn- 
pathy for all who are unfortunately under a similar ne- 
cessity. We commend Mr. A. Rostaing to the conside- 
ration of such, as a skillful practitioner. Mr. R. has an 
elegant sett of instruments, and displays much ability in 
using them. His office is on Fourth, between Walnut and 
Vine streets. 

‘Hesperus’ came to hand after we had prepared our 
own remarksupon Dr. Drake’s pamphlet. As the subject 
of the pamphlet is an important one, howeyer, we pre- 
sume no apology is necessary for publishing two notices 
of it in the same p2per. 

We are under obligations to ‘J. B. W.’ for his pleas- 
ant remembrancer. It shall be published in next week’s 
Mirror. 





States, accompanied by one of his grand daughters. 

The Warren cotton manufacturing establishment, near 
Baltimore, was burned to the ground recently, by which 
seven or eight hundred persons have been deprived of sup- 
port. The building was insured in the eastern states te 
the amount of $63,000, but 100,660 would not cover the loss, 

At the manufactory of M.de Salandrous in Paris, there 
are carpets valued at 50,000 francs, and carpets of all 
intermediate prices, down to 100 francs. Ten thousand 
dollars would be considered a very heavy investment in 
this country, for something to tread on. 

The foxes in the north of Scotland, have, it seems, lately 
turned their attention tosheep stealing. According tothe 
Inverness Courier, when the rascals feel an intention to 
dine upon mutton, they chaise the sheep over precipices, 


We are compelled, by the unexpected extent of the 
||remarks upon Dr. Drake’s pamphlet, to defer the third 
\||number of the ‘Letters written at Sea,’ till our next 
ijpaper. It is in type. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





LITERARY CONVENTION OF KENTUCKY. 
Remarks on the importance of promoting literary and social concert, in 
the valley of the Mississippi, 2s a means of clevating its character, 
and perpetuating the Union.—Delivered in the chapel of Transyl- 
vania University, to the Literary convention of Kentucky, Nov. 8, 
833, by Daniel Drake, M. D. of Cincinnati. 
} ’ . 
he did not already possess it, the character of a profound, 
4 compre 





and then go below and regile themselves, and dine upon 
mutton cutlets ready prepared for them by the fall. 
Captain Hall, who traveled through the United States, 
and booked his travels on his return to England, was 
recently kilied at Bogota, in consequence of having at- 
tempted to bribe one of the minor officers of the govern- 
ment to deliver upthe garrison in which he was stationed 
during the absence of the commander, Flores, who had 
marched to Guayauil to quell an insurrection at that place. 


— 





original and thensive tainker. Coming from any 


it would have deserved and received a degrce of attention 
much beyond what is usually bestowed on addresses de- 
livered upon such occasions. But it derives additional 

equence from the authority of a name, almost coeval 
with western settlement and identified with western en- 
terprise, public spirit, talent and science. 

The title page, long as it is, does by no means do justice 
to the contents of this pamphlet. For a large and the most 
interesting part of it, consists of an exposition of the na- 
tural and physical preservatives of the Union, that exist 
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This is a pamphlet which would give to Dr. Drake if! 


other person, however obscure he might have been before,|! ~ 
| ’ : ’ 


great discretion to what, it might be supposed, would have 
been the expectations of his auditors. The objections which 
some of them made to the introduction of a certain topic, 
mark captious, fastidious and affected, rather than patri- 
otic jealousy of disposition. Itrust I shall not be thought 
obnoxious to the same imputation, if, in accordance with 
the sentiments above advanced, I express the belief that 
the author has attached too much consequence to the seve- 
ral elements of stability, which he has set forth, in regarding 
them as adequate to the preservation of the Union. We 
have witnessed the salutary effects of the fear of disunion 
in the compromise which was effected last winter, by which 
the harmony of two great sections of the confederacy was 
restored. Let it not be taught that any physical or social 
bonds are, or can be established which will so far consolidate 
the people of the several states as to supersede the ne- 
cessity of that forbearance in legislation, which the rights 
| and interests of the weaker portions require. But above all, 
let it never be supposed that identity of interest however 
| great or obvious will form a sufficient guarantee for harmony 
of opinion or action. Nothing can secure this but a pervad- 
ing and paramount sense of duty, as contra-distinguished 
from interest. And the truth and importance of this senti- 
mentis far from being duly observed, in political speculation 
in clections,or in legislation. Without this principle presides 
in the councils of the nation, and controls the people at 
large, no community of education, origin, language, laws, 
manners, natural or artificial advantages, can avail the 
Union, but when it does, the union will endure, almost 
without any of the other enumerated anxiliaries. 
HESPERUS. 


ET ES a 











THE INQUISITION, 

The first meeting of the Inquisition will be held in the Hall of the 
Mechanic’s Institute, on Thursday evening next at seven o'clock, Ques 

| tion to be discussed :—-Is a uniform and invariable national costume de- 

| sirabie ? Owing to the alsence of general King, no lecture will on that 

| evening he delivered in the Lyceum. 

MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, 

De. Drake will deliver a lecture this evening in the Tastitute, com- 

mencing at half past six o’clock, on the subject of the Ocean. 
attendance is solicited. 

February 15, 1834. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 














SEA SERPENT STEAM DOAT.—Mr. Burden’s boat is con- 
structed upon one of the simplest principles in mechanics, 
a principle which every boy understands, for he learns 
upon his first effort, that a man moves more easily through 
the water endwise than side wise. It is the same princi- 
ple upon which sundry steam-boat have been built and 
modeled, and which they have latcly carried farther than 
before. But Mr. Burden has carried the principle to its 
ne plus. Instead of building a boat so narrow that she 
could hardly be made to stand erect, he has made a pair 
of boats, and so being relieved from all danger of capsi- 
zing, he has been able to elongate them to his heart’s con- 
tent. ‘I'he two boats which sustain the whole weight in 
Mr. Burden’s contrivance, are only two casks, the staves 
of which are very heavy planks, fastened together, not 
by hoops drawn upon the outside, but by cast iron wheels 
on the inside. ‘To each wheel there is acircle of bolts 
which pass through the staves, where they hold fast by 
means of stout heads countersunk in iron plates, and 
drawn hard by nuts upon the inside of the iron wheels; 
the circumference of the wheels being considerably less 
than the inner circumference of the casks. The casks 
are extremely long and slender, so that the quantity of 
water displaced by them is but one eighth of what is dis- 
placed by a common steamboat bottom of equal buoyancy. 
The force necessary to propel them through this water 
is supposed to be lessoned in the same propgstion. ‘The 
steam machinery is therefore reduced in power, and as to 
its construction, is in fact such as is used on all rail roads. 
The paddle wheel is placed in the centre, as in all other 
twin boats; but is of great diameter, in order that the mo- 
tion of the periphery may be sufficiently rapid. As to the 
coupling together, any Lody can imagine how that is done. 
Thus far we suppose no mechanic will dispute the correct- 
ness of the contrivance for the accomplishment of the 
speed merely. The difficulty which embaraces the theo- 
ry is that such a machine may be quite unmanageable.— 
But in this there proves to be no trouble. The rudder is 
but a plate or iron six feet long perhaps, by six inches 
wide, placed under the extreme end of the cask, and gov-| 
erned by a small perpendicular shaft, to which guide 
ropes are attched. The pivot upon which the boat turns 
is the centre, or bulge of the cask, and not the bow as 
in other vessels, and so far, experiment indicate that she 
can be brought about, or altered in her course, within 
much less space than is required by any other boat. So 
that difficulty is disposed of. What others there may 
possibly be, we cannot tell. But for anght we see, she 
will go her twenty-five miles an hour: though we prefer to 
have all new projects of this sort tried thoroughly before 
we pledge our reputation for guessing upon their success. 

We have one thought to suggest to Mr. Burden about 
the boat, and that is, that he should furnish it with a suita- 
ble pair of skates, and affix ‘‘ereepers” to the floats of the 
water wheels with some httle adjournment of other mat- 
ters, and so run her on the ice after the river is frozen 
over.—Journal of Commerce. 





Sassarras Tea.—A writer in the Farmer’s Register 
after stating the difficulty which he has experienced in 
subdueing sassafras bushes, gives the following account of 
the exportation: of the roots: 

Upon chewing the leaves, at any time from their most 
tender and succulent state, to their full maturity, they will 
be found full of mucilage, which, it seems likely, may be 
of use in medicine or the arts. Itis well known that every 
part of the sassafras tree has a delightful smell and pleas- 
ant taste. ‘The blossoms dried, and the bark of the root, 
make a tea which is so agreeable that I think nothing but 
the abundance and cheapness of the material has prevented 
its being generally used for this purpose. About twenty 
years ago, a trade in the roots of the sassafras was com- 
menced by sending it from James’s river to England, where 
the use of the tea was extending among the lower classes. 
The roots commanded a good price, and the trade promis- 
ed to be profitable to us; but the jealousy of the East In- 
dia Company (as it was said) caused this new trade:to be 
quickly destroyed, by new and prohibitory duties on the 
article. During the few years that the exportation con- 
tinued, the large roots of nearly all the sassafras trees in 
my neighborhood were dug up for that purpose; but as 
there was no difference of price offered, the roots of small 
shrubs, (though vastly superior in delicacy and strength 
of flavor,) were never used for sale, as they are much 
more troublesome to collect. If the purchasers had known 
the difference of value, a ton of small roots would have 
been sold for as much as twenty tons of whole stumps and 
large roots of trees, which formed nearly the whole amount 
of the commody exported.—. Y. Farmer. 

Axotner Victim.—On Saturday last a Mr. Ephraim 
Pettingill, of this town, says the New Hampshire Courier, 
who resided about four miles from the street towards Can- 
terbury left the street for home late in the afternoon with 
a small bottle of rum in his pocket, nearly intoxicated, 


gill was about 40 years of age, and has left a wife and six 
or seven children to depend upon the cold charity of the 


Chancery, came on a cause between the two parties of 
Quakers, termed Orthodox and Hicksites, very similar to 


complaint was read by Mr. Ketchum, for the Orthodox 


claim certain property, consisting of six” lots, between 


another in the rear of this, and another on Chrystie 
street, comprising, also, two meeting houses, a school 
house, and a burying ground. 
Chancery, previously, for this property, by John R! Wil- 
lis and others, as trustees and property committee of the 
Orthodox Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the city of 


and property committee of the Hicksite Monthly Meet- 


documents contained a full statement’ of the grounds of 
the parties respectively, for claiming to be the Society of 


tion by a crowded auditory, among whom were a large 
body of Friends, of both parties. 
meuced yesterday Morning, in the hall of the assistant 
alderman, to which room the court adjourned for the bet- 
ter accommodation of the auditors. ‘Ihe counsel consists 
of Messrs. Ketchum and* Wood, for the complainants— 


which was, to apply to his eye a magnet and draw out the 
steel. 
the second timeof application the steel came out, and re- 
lieved his eye from the irritation that had been so very 
severe; and he is now well, and about his usual avoca- 
tions, and saved the dreadful operation of having his eye 
dug out.—Fall River Record. 


supreme court of New York, last week before the Chief 
Justice. 
having occupied the attention of the court two days. A 
sealed verdict in favor of the Plaintiff was returned nto 
court yesterday morning. 











with an axe upon his shoulder, and another without a 
handle in his hand, together with a few pounds of flour in 
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a pillow case, and a salt fish or two under his arm. On 
his way home he tarried a short time in a store anon the 
east side of the river“where his brother, who was with 
him, left him and proceeded home alone. Ephraim follow- 
ed a few minutes behind his brother, and when within a- 
bout eighty rods of home, on a road but little travelled he 
fell, throwing the axe upon his shoulder some feet before 
him, and fell upon the one in his hand in such a manner as 
to bury the whole bit thereof deep in his abdomen, and he 
probaly bled to death in three minutes. There being no 
passing on this by-road during the storm on Sunday, his 
body was not found until towards sunset of that day, when 
a person in a sleigh came suddenly upon it. Mr. Pettin- 


world at this inclement season. ‘The pint of rum in the 
bottle when he left the street had sunk to about a glass be- 
fore he sunk not to rise again upon earth, 





Quaker Cavuse.—On Monday, before the Court of 


the one recently decided in New Jersey. The bill of 
party, (the plaintiffs.) which occupied an hour. They 
Rose and William streets, six on the corner of Hester 
and Elizabeth streets, a piece of ground on North street, 


A bill had been filed in 


New York, against John Corlies and others, co-trustees 


ing. A replication was read on the part of the Hicksites, 
by C. C. King, which likewise occupied an hour. These 


Friends, and, as such entitled to the property and rights 
in controversy. ‘They are in our possession, and will, if 
our space allow it, be published, ‘Their contents are 
very interesting, and were listened to with great atten- 


The arguments com- 


Messrs. J. Tallmadge, Storrs, Lord and King for the de- 
fendants.—N. Y. Com. Advertiser. 





Wonperru, Cure.—Eleazer Chase, of Fall river, } SPOUS® 
(Vermont,) some seven or eight years ago, in cutting stone, 
broke off a piece of cast steel from some of his tools that 
flew into one of his eyes, and caused the loss of its sight. 
The steel remained, which made the eye extremely sus- 
ceptible of cold, and caused frequent severe inflammations, 
with great pain and suffering. 
suffered extremely, and serious fears were entertained by 
himself and friends that he would go off in a consumption. 
One alteriative alone presented itself, to prevent its fa- 
tal catastrophe; and that, was, to have his eye cut out— 
the stee] that remained in, continued to irritate to that de- 
gree, and without hope from any other means and fast 
declining, and continually tortured by this direful malady, 
he at last come to the conclusion to submit to the advice 
of his physician, and have this shocking operation per- 
formed. 


Last winter and spring he 


About this time a friend of his told him of a remedy, 


One was procured of great power, and applied— 





Heavy Damaces.—An action of seduction in which 
Burwell Betts, on behalf of his daughter Sarah Betts, was 
Plaintiff, and Oliver Coles, Defendant, was tried in the 


The case terminated on Saturday night, after 


Damages ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

Pustic Lanps.—The committee on Public Lands, in 
the House of Representatives, have reported a bill redu- 
cing and graduating the price of lands which have been 
offered, and remain unsold, in proportion to the time such 
lands have been in the market. The quantity of public 
land offered at one dollar twenty-five cents per acre, and 
unsold prior to the 3lst December, 1831, was 104, 407,- 
755 acres. Of this 28, 274, 000 acres were unfit for cul- 
tivation. ' 
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Literary Persoxs.—Bulwer and captain Stanhope 
are in Paris; Wordsworth and Southey in Westmoreland; 
lord Normandy (earl Mnigrave) in: Jamaica; Mrs. Nor. 
ton in Broadstairs; Mre. Hemans in Wales; Miss. Mitford 
in Reading; Wilson Croker in Geneva; Telesfero de 
Trueba in the Isle of Wight; Prefessor Wilson in Eding.- 
burgh; Coleridge and Lamb in Highgate; lady Morgan 
and Dr. Bowring in Brussels; Miss Edgeworth some. 
where (Edgeworthstown) in Ireland; captain Marryat, 
captain Chamier, and lord F. L. Gower in Paris; Dunlop 
in Canada; Miss Bowles in Ryde; Miss Roberts in Cal- 
cutta; Haynes Bayley, and Banim in Boulogne.—WNorth 
American Magazine. 

DecuinE OF POLYGAMY IN THE EAST.—Marriage js 
looked upon universally with the greatest veneration by 
the Turks; widows usually marry again, and old maids 
have the reputation of being permanently in a state of 
sin, as transgressors of the divine law. The period for 
legal marriage is tixed for the male at twelve, for the fe- 
male at nine years. A man, by the letter of the law, 


such a number; and there are instances, where even a 
minister became the object of public ridicule, for availing 
himself of the license of the law. But Turkey, like 
many other parts of the world, is inhabited by a race 
whose wishes and practices are modified constantly by the 
impulses and motives which govern the rest of mankind. 
Polygamy is one of the most inconvenient of all embar- 
rassments to which a man can be subject, to say nothing 
of it in a moral and philosophical light. The expensive 
maintenance of two or three wives, the state of anxiety 
in which the general husband of these wives is kept by 
their broils, besides which, in numerous instances, pa- 
rents fogeseeing these circumstances, will not allow their 
daughters to be married to a man already provided with 
a spouse; all these causes, we repeat, have contributed 
and will contribute to undermine the system of polygamy 
wherever it is established, and nothing will preserve the 
existence of an institution so based in error, except a 
state of absolute barbarism, such as still subsists in the 
islands of the Pacific. Thus, in Turkey, it is now the 
practice for a man when he marries, to enter into a con- 
tract with the parents, not to take a second wife as long 
as the first one lives. Marriage is considered as a civil 
‘contract, and is performed by the imaun, at the house of 
the groom, the bride being present ouly by proxy. To 
give additional sanctity, however, to the contract, it is 
not unusual for both to visit the nearest mosque accom- 
panied by their relatives, where certain formalities are 
performed. Presents are of course exchanged before- 
hand, and a certain time allowed for the future husband 
to make arrangements for the dowry to be settied on his 
Weddings usually last four days, and this time 
is consumed in frolicking and feasting. They usually 
commence on Monday, so as not to interfere with their 
sabbath, which, as is well known, occurs on Friday. 





Various 1TExs.—It is stated that the British minister 
at Washington, sir Richard Vaughan, has intimated that 
unless the United States send a minister plenipotentiary 
to England, he will forthwith return home. 

A resolution has been offered in the legislature of Ma- 
ryland, to abolish the lottery system in all its branches in 
that state. 

It is stated that lord Hill, one of the peers of England 
has lately been married for the sixth time, having divorc- 
ed his five previous wives. 

The state of Georgia has determined on causing pau- 

pers within it to maintain themselves, as far as possible, 
by manual labor. 
In the Massachusetts legislature, a resolution has been 
referred to a special committee, with a preamble declaring 
the total failure of the penitentiary system, as a means of 
preventing crime, and declaring the expediency of peti- 
tioning Congress to negotiate for lands in the South Sea, 
or elsewhere, as a suitable place for the transportation of 
convicts. 


post office in payment of postage, and refused, on theground 
that their instructions were to receive only the silver coin 
of the U.S. 








NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror, 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hurver 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, will 
teceive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 
THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning- 
The annua! subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing; or Three Dollars, payable any time with 
six months thereafter. 
Local Agentsallowed 12 1-2 per cent on collections, anda copy ofthe work 
gratis. Asthese terms are liberal, it isexpected that all who accept agencies 
will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their vicinities. 
Discontinuances, where payments are neglected, optional with the publish 
ets. Letters,(except from Agents) must be post-paid, and addressed @ 
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may have four wives, but public opinion is entirely against , 


Silver Mexican dollars were presented at the N. York” 
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